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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
S we goto press, on Friday afternoon, comes the wel- 
come news that General French with horse artillery, 
cavalry, and mounted infantry reached Kimberley on Thurs- 
day evening. This news is sent by Lord Roberts himself, 
and is dated Jacobsdal, 2 a.m. on Friday. This shows that 
Jacobsdal, the important Boer centre of supply, has been 
seized, and is now our headquarters, That and the presence 
in Kimberley of General French must surely mean, either 
that the Boer stronghold at Magersfontein has been 
evacuated or that the Boers there are hemmed in. At the 
eame time a Central News telegram reports that our 
troops at Rensburg have inflicted a severe repulse on the 
Boers. Emboldened by the fact of our withdrawals the 
Boers attacked with too great alacrity, and were caught by a 
fierce and unexpected artillery and rifle fire, and before they 
had recovered were most gallantly charged and cut up by the 
Inniskilling Dragoons,—the enemy’s loss is said to have been 
great. In addition we must add that in Natal General Buller 
was obliged to abandon his attempt to relieve Ladysmith wid 
Vaal Krantz and to recross the Tugela, though he is stil! 
trying to find another place where the Boer lines round Lady- 
smith are capable of being penetrated. Whether he will 
succeed remains to be proved, but there can be no doubt that 
he acted wisely in abandoning Vaal Krantz. The observa- 
tions made from the military balloon showed that further 
progress was barred by an immense number of concealed 
Boer guns which would have enfiladed his advance from both 
sides. Meantime, Ladysmith holds out and probably will be 
able to hold out for another three weeks. 





Oa Monday Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords and 
Mr. George Wyndham in the Commons unfolded the 
Government’s military proposals., We have given elsewhere 
our reasons for considering them inadequate, but will state 
here the details of the proposal. According to Mr. Wyndham 
the forces at home at the present moment are :—Regalars, 
98,000; Reservists, 12,000; Yeomanry, 7,000 ; Militia, 77,000 ; 
Volunteers, 215,000; total, 409,000. By various means the 
Government intend to make the total force at least half a 
million, and Mr. Wyndham believes that they will obtain 
600.000 men in all. To accomplish this they mean to raise 
30,000 Regulars, and 50,000 Militia and Yeomanry, the rest 
will be Volunteers, In the case of the Regulars they will 
raise:—Line, 12 battalions; Line (Reserve emergency), 
17 battalions; Field Artillery, 36 batteries; Horse Artillery, 
7 batteries ; Cavalry, 4 regiments. In addition, sufficient 
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Army Service Corps and Engineers are to be raised for two 
more Army Corps. 


In the case of the Militia, the extra men are to be obtained 
by putting the pay on the scale of the Regulars, and the 
whole force is to be improved by training for three or four 
months instead of one. The Volunteer Artillery are to be 
given new guns, and to be encouraged to take more training, 
while the Volunteer infantry are to have modern weapons, 
and each regiment is to be allowed to enlist up to one 
thousand, and when in excess of one thousand a second 
battalion is to be formed. The capitation grant is to be 
increased, and the corps are to be encouraged to train under 
canvas for a month each year. More ranges are to be made 
available, and hired transport is to be paid for by the Govern- 
ment. As to officers, commissions are to be offered to the 
Colonies, the Universities, and some of the public schools. 
Finally, a larger number of men are to be taken on a three 
years’ engagement. ‘ As regards this item, we wish that the 
special three years could become two—if two is enough 
in France and Germany it should be enough here—as 
in this way a large reserve would be still more quickly 
built up. As an inducement to recruiting, we would 
allow no police force, county or borough, to take men 
who had not served for two years in the Regular Army. Of 
course, nothing like all the men who would go into the 
Army in order to qualify, would become policemen, but the 
inducement would be very great. As men stay in the police 
force far longer than they do in the Reserve, the police force 
would be in no danger of being destroyed by calling out the 
Reserves. 


The manner in which the Government proposals were 
received both in the Lords and Commons was distinctly cold, 
except that there was a fairly general agreement that the 
Government had done right in not proposing compulsory 
service. We agree, but that does not prevent us desiring to 
see a period of compulsory physical training added to the 
compulsory mental training which is now enforced by the 
State. Sir Charles Dilke declared that the Government 
proposals encouraged the notion that we were to be protected 
against invasion by the Army and not by the Fleet. We do 
not think that a fair charge. No one believes more strongly 
than we doin the Fleet being the essential defence against 
real invasion, but we want also defence against raids and 
panics. The Banks rely upon the police as their essential 
defence against pillage, but unless we are greatly mistaken 
there are to be found in most great Banks stands of arms 
which the clerks would use in case of need, Meantime, we 
entirely agree that guns floating in sea-going vessels are the 
best form of coast defence,—and quite as much when the 
ships are in foreign as in home waters. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
made a very pessimistic speech, but it dealt rather with the 
general problem of the defence of the Empire than with the 
details of the new proposals. At the present, however, it 
seems to us that there is nothing for it but to press for 
emergency proposals of the most vigorous and rapid kind. 
After the war is over the whole question of our military needs 
must be thoroughly considered,—and considered not with the 
view to making a huge Blue-book but to action. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Rosebery made 
a strong but, in our opinion, not too strong attack upon the 
military proposals of the Government, which he condemned 
as inadequate on very much the same grounds that we have 
adopted. He was specially strong on the failure of the 
Government to grapple seriously with the problem of getting 
hold of the trained men. It is, we believe, only a question of 
generous treatment and trouble to obtain at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand of these men. We wish that Lord 
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Roschery would consider our scheme for supplementing 
the Government propo:a!s by voluntary Enlistment Com- 
mittees in every parish, whose business it should be to 
get into communication with the trained men in their own 
areas, to explain to them the Government proposals, and, 
where necessary, to smooth the minor difficulties which often 
prevent otherwise willing men from volunteering. Is it too 
much to hope that Lord Rosebery will pnt himself at the 
head of a movement for forming such Parish Committees ? 
There is always a nucleus in the resident J.P.s and the 
clergymen of various denominations. They have only to add 
to themselves one or two men of influence, working-men and 
employers, and the thing would be done. We may add that 
the terms of service offered to the trained men should, besides 
a bounty, include an old age pension. 


Before we leave Lord Rosebery’s speech we must endorse 
most heartily his protest against the Government’s failure to 
strengthen the Fleet. No one, of course, wants the Govern- 
ment to mobilise flying squadrons, or to act in an offensive or 
aggressive way, but it is impossible to urge upon the Govern- 
ment too strongly the need for defensive naval preparations. 
If in six months’ time, when the pinch is most likely 
to come, the Admiralty cannot say, “thanks to the 
keen and incessant labour and care of the last six 
months we are strong beyond all former experience,” 
but can merely say “we will begin at once to prepare,” 
it will go hard with them in the judgment of the nation. 
They at least cannot plead want of warning. Lord 
Salisbury, we regret to say, did not answer Lord Rose- 
bery, but dealt only with Lord Kimberley’s speech. On the 
whole, the tone of the Premier’s speech was far better than 

that of the speech made at the opening of the Session, but we 
deeply regret that it contained no pledge for greater energy 
in the case of both naval and military preparations. When 
Lord Salisbury said that the present war was not due to 


| universal pbysical and military training wight be go organi 
as to develop the minds of those subjected to it soni 


much as it develops their muscles and their eyesight, 





The Berlin correspondent of the Times reports that th 
North German Gazette, which is more or less official, a 
and thereby endorses, a paper by Dr. Edward von Hartnans 
urging that Holland should be induced, or even compelled } 
commercial competition, to enter the German Empire ph 
thus protect her valuable possessions in the East, while 
bringing to Germany at a stroke ships, colonies, ang com. 
merce. “Even then, however, Germany would not have 
secured a Colonial Empire adequate to her own necessities” 
Certainly she would not, for Holland has never possessed . 
Asia any dominion in which Europeans could permanently 
settle. It is believed, however, that the idea of the fusion 
of Holland with his Empire, on the Bavarian terms, ig 
one of the many ideas which have flitted before the 
restless brain of William II, and which helped to produce the 
famous and disastrous telegram to Mr. Kruger. It is certain 
too, that Holland is by nature the true outlet of Germany to 
the sea, and the geographical completion of her Continental 
dominion. The absorption of the little kingdom would, hoy. 
ever, be a difficult task. The Dutch are as insular ag we are, 
they would resist to the last, and unless Europe were in the 
agony of some great struggle, such, for instance, as the dis. 
ruption of Austria might produce, they would find powerful 
allies, not only in Western Europe. 


The German Emperor is clearly possessed by the idea of a 
great fleet. He cannot make a speech without an allusion to 
it, even bringing it into an address to his brother Henry on 
his return from China. The Navy Bill is being forced 
through the Reichstag by Admiral Tirpitz, who says clearly 
that one of its objects is “to keep the North Sea open,” and 
it will probably pass through, publicly resisted only by the 





overgrown Imperial expansion he spoke, we believe, the | 
absolute trath. 


For the past three months the British public has been too 
deeply interested in the war in South Africa to watch the | 
progress of the war in the Philippines, but the Americans 
have been steadily “pegging away” in their manner, break- 
ing up each force of insurgents as it appeared, and improving 
communications. The insurgents have lost heart, and al- 
though Aguinaldo has not been taken, the New York papers 
report that, in the President’s opinion, the war is now at an 
end. Half the troops are to be withdrawn, almost at once, 
and a “Civil Commission” is being selected which will 
arrange a scheme of municipal Government under the 
general control of the military authorities. Complete 
liberty of trade, cultivation, and locomotion will be secured 
to the people of all races, just Courts will be set up, a 
police will be organised, probably on the Irish plan, and 
the main difficulty will be to raise taxes for local administra- 
tion. The islands, however, are rich, and with a judicious 
system of grants-in-aid this obstacle should be surmounted 
without provoking local insurrections, If the general in 
command will punish any instances of corruption or oppres- 
sion pretty sharply there ought in three years to be profound 
peace in the Philippines, a trustworthy body of native 
auxiliaries, and as much profitable business as is good for the 
morality of any Asiatic people. 


M. Cornély, of the Paris /%garo, has published a very 
thoughtful commentary upon the military proposals of the 
British Government. He admires Lord Lansdowne for 
rejecting all proposals for conscription, not so much, he says, 
because that system reduces liberty, as because it tends to 
kil! originality and enterprise in the young. They are all 
drilled, he intimates, into a pattern. “ The mechanism of | 
conscription,” M. Cornély declares, “cuts the wings of all | 
initiative, transforms the tiller of the soil into a working | 
man or servant, and the young men of the middle class 
into dead sea fruit.” The “incontestable English superiority 
is derived from the inferiority inflicted on the Continent by 
this military service.” That is strong, and new, testimony to 
the value of our system, though it must be remembered that 
our discipline differs from the French, and kills originality even 
in the Army much less, while in the Navy it does not kill it | 
atallL We are no friends of conscription, but we believe | 








Social Democrats and the Radicals from South Germany, 
The latter dislike it because they care little for Colonial 
empire, but the former wish for alliance, rather than rivalry, 
with Great Britain. It is said, however, on good evidence, 
that the Agrarians bitterly dislike the Bill, which they justly 
think will aggrandise the commercial classes at the expense 
of the landlords, and though they dare not resist it as a 
whole, they will probably modify it considerably in Com. 
mittee. The decision to pay for the new ships by loan 
removes, however, the most serious difficulty in the way, and 
German politicians seem less and less prepared for an open 
struggle with the Emperor. He has not made himself an 
autocrat, as some English papers say, but he has succeeded 
wonderfully in making himself Premier as well as Sovereign, 
His excessive energy is, however, telling upon his power of 
being calm. 


The Continental papers are still extremely hostile, even the 
graver Liberal journals exulting over British difficulties, but 
there is a perceptible alteration in the direction of their 
thoughts. ‘They are less confident as they perceive the reso- 
lution of the “ brutal islanders” that the Boers will win, and 
are discomposed by the evidence that this country intends to 
increase her military strength. ‘‘That,” says the Dénits, 
which is decidedly unfriendly, “will herald difficult times 
for Europe.” It will herald nothing of the kind, for 
we want nothing except to be let alone, but the dawn- 
ing alarm is noteworthy as proof that the European 
journalists have at last seized a nearly self-evident 
truth. For years they have been snubbing us and sneering 
at us for raising an Army by pay and have quite forgotten 
that compulsory and universal service on the Continental plan 
would mean for us an Army in the barracks and in the 
Reserves of two and a-half millions of men. They would finda 
Britain armed in that style even more “in the path” than the 
present one, and would shortly be complaining of “theimmense 
and useless forces kept up by the perfidious aristocracy of 
Great Britain,” which nevertheless, they would add, fights its 
battles with gold bullets. They have not accueed us yet of 
buying Krager, but they will. 


The Prussian Government disapproves of Mr. Whiteley aud 
his like altogether, and has introduced a Bill for their sup- 
pression. Any firm dealing in groceries, clothing, upholstery, 
or jewellery, and objects of art will, if it deals in more than 
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of those categories of goods, be subjected to special tuxa- 
tion. If the turnover of the firm amounts to £25,000 a year, 
it will pay £375 in taxes ; if it does business up to £50,000, it 
will pay £1,000; and if it does still more, it will pay £2 on 
every £100, not of profit, but of turnover. These taxes are 
of course intended to be prohibitory, and are devised 
to gratify the small shopkeepers, whose hatred of 
“stores” is 2 mania, and perhaps to please the Agrarians, 
who desire to see “rich valgarians ” kept down. It is 
possible that the Bill may be rejected, but it is intro- 
duced by the Government, and its introduction displays at 
once the bureaucratic spirit of meddling, and a strong desire 
to ceparate the smaller burgesses of the towns from the 
workman class. The consumer is not considered at all, In 
England it would be impossible to work such a Bill, as four 
secret partners would possess each a separate floor in the 
same establishment; but the Prussian taxgatherer does not, 
we fancy, encourage legal subtlety of that sort. 





Mr. Balfour, who presided at a dinner in aid of the new 
scientific laboratories of King’s College, pleaded eloquently 
for the pursuit of science as an end in itself. We could not, 
he pointed out, have applied science without having pure 
science in the first instance, and technical classes would be 
multiplied in vain if scientific research and scientific education 
were not properly cultivated. The inventors, although they 
reaped the greater share of the credit, could do little without 
the investigators. Scientific education in this country, 
rightly or wrongly, depended chiefly on private enterprise, 
and to realise the ideal of University investigation the 
generous and liberal co-operation of all classes of the com- 
munity was increasingly needed. In the case of King’s 
College, bacteriological and physiological laboratories were 
especially needed, and Mr. Balfour, after alluding to our 
special interest—growing out of our Imperial responsibilities 
—in the forms of tropical disease propagated by bacteria, 
reminded his hearers that the Colonial Secretary had done 
his best to encourage the researches aimed at combating 
these evils. Finally, Mr. Balfour, dismissing the patriotic 
argument that England should not fall behind France or 
Germany in the competition of technical efficiency, appealed 
to his hearers on the higher ground of the obligation imposed 
on London to contribute her full share to the common fund 
of knowledge which was the basis of our civilisation. 


Weare giad to see that Messrs. Blackwood has issued a 
translation (price 6d.) of the excellent pamphlet on the Trans- 
vaal Question written by M. Naville, the famous Swiss Egypto- 
logist. We would especially call attention to the passages in 
which M. Naville dissects the conditions imposed by the 
Transvaal with a view to prevent England from controlling 
and superintending the carrying out of the proposals relative 
to the franchise. He admires the courage and heroism dis- 
played by the Boers in defending their independent political 
life, but finds that independent political life based upon two 
indefensible aims,-the oppression of the natives and the 
making of money out of foreigners. M. Naville most rightly 
refuses to compare the Transvaal with Switzerland, the dis- 
appearance of which country would be a real calamity to the 
civilised world. 





The message sent by Governor Roosevelt on January 3rd to 
the Legislature of the State of New York isa very interesting 
and striking State paper, and shows a remarkable insight 
into the chief social and industrial problems, not only of 
modern America, but of modern social life. The passages 
dealing with taxation and trusts, over-legislation, and what 
we may call improvident and fussy, and so worthless, 
remedies for social and commercial evils are excellent. 
“There is no use whatever in seeking to apply a remedy 
blindly.” We wish we had time and space to quote more of 
Governor Roosevelt’s wise words, but we can only say that 
his whole attitude is marked by a masculine common-sense 
which is quite remarkable. But because Governor Roosevelt 
does not give way to sentimentality and gush he must not be 
considered to show a narrow, hide-bound mind. Headvocates, 
for instance, most strongly the preservation of the beauties of 
the State of New York,—a State, as all the world knows, most 
richly endowed with ‘‘ woods, waters, and wastes,” but now 
in danger of being spoiled. When the Philippines are finally 
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i reduced to order, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt would make an 


admirable Governor-General of the Archipelago. 


In a recent number of Harper's Weekly, Mr. Dooley 
offers some remarks on the American abroad, and the 
inducements offered by the effete Monarchies of Europe 
to make a citizen of the United States renounce his 
allegiance to “ Mack th’ Wanst, or Twict.” In his view, it all 
depends on how you feel. “If ye ar-re a tired la-ad, an’ wan 
without much fight in ye, livin’ in this counthry is like thryin’ 
to read th’ Lives iv th’ Saints at a meetin’ iv th’ Clan-na- 
Gael.” You may want to sit quiet, but you can’t doit. “Some 
wan’ll say, ‘ Look at that gazabo settin’ out there alone. He’s 
too proud f’r to jine in our simple dimmycratic festivities. 
Lave us go over an’ bat him on th’ eye.’ An’ they do it.” 
On the other hand, if you join in the fighting, “ it’s scrap, 
scrap, scrap till the undhertaker calls f’r to measure ye. An’ 
tis tin to wan they’s somethin’ doin’ at th’ funeral that ye’re 
sorry ye missed. That’s life in America. ’Tis a glorious big 
fight; a rough-and-tumble fight; a Donnybrook fair three 
thousan’ mile wide, an’ a ruction in ivry block.” Hence the 
readiness of the “tired” man to go off to Europe, where “no 
one walks on me toes, an’ ivry man I give a dollar to becomes 
an acrobat, an’ I live comfortably an’ die a markess.” Mr. 
Dooley, however, is careful to add that he personally has no 
such desire for a quiet life, and would rather be “ Dooley iv 
Chicago than the Earl of Peltville.” Irishmen are never 
bored in America. 


The present Government of France is made up of sensible 
men, but even sensible Frenchmen lack fortitude to endure 
opprobrious words. Several of the Bishops, and especially 
the Archbishop of Aix, having railed violently against the 
recent proceedings for the dissolation of the Assumptionists, 
the Cabinet has introduced a Bill punishing such railing 
with imprisonment up to two years if contained in any 
pastoral letter, and up to six months if published in any 
journal. The measure is defended first because the penalties 
proposed are lighter than those of the Penal Code, and 
secondly, because the clergy in receiving salaries become 
functionaries of the State. The first argument is illusory, 
as the Minister of Justice himself acknowledges that the 
clause of the Penal Code could not be enforced, and as to the 
second, are officers who scold the State subjected to imprison- 
ment? Why should ga Archbishop be more reticent than a 
general ? , 


Sir Edward Clarke has resigned his seat for Plymouth. 
The Council of the Conservative party in the borough informed 
him that as he habitually condemned the action of the 
Unionist Government in South Africa, and as he had in 
particular advocated a repetition of the “ disgraceful blunder ” 
which followed the repulse on Majuba Hill, he ought no 
longer to sit as Unionist member for Plymouth. Sir E. 
Clarke in reply, while demurring to the strict accuracy of 
some of the statements of the Council, declared himself 
anxious “ not to say a word which would widen the breach 
between himself and those whom he had for nearly twenty 
years looked upon as faithful friends,” and announced that he 
had asked for the Chiltern Hundreds. A new writ has 
accordingly been issued, and it is believed the correspon- 
dence is in no way discreditable to any of those concerned 
but, as we have argued elsewhere, we doubt the wisdom of 
dismissing any Member between one election and another 
merely because his opinion is unpopular. If discussion is 
worth anything discussion should be especially free in war 
time and about the war. There are, of course, crises in 
which discussion is worth nothing, the duty of every man 
being clear and unmistakable, but we have hardly reached 
that crisis yet. 


We regret exceedingly to hear that the ‘Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street is in urgent need of funds, 
and note with satisfaction the special appeal published in 
this week’s Punch. The proprietors have done well to reprint 
Mr. Anstey Guthrie’s touching account of two visits to the 
hospital. Snbscriptions will be received by the secretary, 
Great Ormond Street; or by Mr. Punch, 10 Bouverie Street. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 








New Consols (2%) were on Friday 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a ee 
THE MILITARY PROPOSALS. 


jo military proposals of the Government are in- 

adequate. That is the essential criticism to be 
passed on the scheme unfolded by Mr. George Wyndham 
on Monday night. We have given the details of the 
plan elsewhere, and will only say here that the net 
result is to add at once some twenty-nine battalions to the 
line, to increase the Regular artillery and the cavalry, to 
bring the Militia up to its full establishment, and to en- 
large the scope of the Volunteers. When we say that the 
scheme is inadequate, we do not, of course, mean that all 
this is not to the good. It is very much to the good, but 
that does not alter the fact that it is inadequate. Still 
adequate or inadequate the scheme holds the field, and, 
therefore, it is the duty of all good citizens not to 
hamper the Government with angry criticism, but instead 
to try as sympathetically and helpfully as possible to get 
the scheme enlarged, and so improved. 


We hold that the proposals are inadequate both as 
regards the Regulars and as regards the Volunteers. 
We will take the Regulars first. It seems to us that in 
dealing with the raising of new line regiments, both 
for emergency purposes and as regards permanent 
additions, what the Government should have done was to 
make a really big and fully thought out effort to get 
hold of the bulk of the trained men now in the country, 2.e., 
men who have passed out of the Army Reserve or Militia 
Reserve, or who have been trained in, but do not now belong 
to, the Militia or Yeomanry. All these men can be discovered 
if the War Office takes the trouble, though they number 
several hundred thousands. To these men the War 
Office should offer (as they in part intend to do now) 
generous terms for a one year enlistment in special reserve 
battalions. But the offer should not stop at fifty 
thousand men, but should be open to all. If one hundred 
thousand trained men could be got they should be taken. 
Again, the War Office should not be content to ask the 
trained men to enlist for a year and be embodied, and 
accept refusal as a proof that those trained men who did not 
desire at once to go back to the colours would under no cir- 
cumstances volunteer. On the contrary, men who for various 
reasons in regard to trade or employment could not 
abandon their callings for a year, but who would other- 
wise be glad to serve their country should be specially 
enrolled under a liability to be called out only in case of 
the great national emergency of threatened invasion. 
They should, that is, be merely asked to register theirnames, 
and to pledge themselves to respond to the call in case of a 
supreme national need. Meantime they would, of course, 
continue to live at home, and to work at their trades. 
All that they would be asked to do would be to parade in 
plain clothes once a week in the evening or on Saturday 
afternoon, and to fire so many rounds at the nearest 
range. For undertaking this the men should either 
receive a retaining fee, or else so much per week— 
preferably the latter. In this way we believe that 
the Government could, and therefore ought, to raise at 
least a hundred thousand men with the colours, and have 
another hundred thousand men in reserve in case of a 
great national emergency. In any case, if the Govern- 
ment does not take the present opportunity for getting in 
touch with those trained men who cannot come into a 
scheme for immediate embodiment, and for securing them 
in case of the most unlikely, but still conceivable, threat 
of invasion, they will be making a huge mistake. A 
similar mistake was wade in the case of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and with most disastrous results. Thousands of 
men presented themselves for enrolment in the Imperial 
Yeomanry, but were not accepted for various reasons, 
doubtless sufficient at the moment. Are we saying any- 
thing very unfair or very foolish when we add that 
the War Office should have directed that every 
rejected man was to be thanked in the Queen’s name 
for his offer of service and asked to give his address, 
and also told that if he would let himself be 


attested, he would at once be lent a rifle and allowed so 
many rounds of cartridges per week, permitted to practise 
at any rifle range controlled by the War Office, and, finally, 
would be called up if there should be another and 


further demand for Imperial Yeomanry? Yet, stray - 
as it seems, except in some cases where bare nameg and 
addresses were, we believe, written down, the rejected 
recruits were sent away, if not exactly with ignominy, at 
any rate with the feeling that belongs to men who have 
failed in an examination. Surely that was a wilful waste 
of good material and patriotic enthusiasm. We are th 
last to want our men to be pampered, but we cannot 
think that there would have been any harm in an intelli. 
gent appreciation of the uses to which the undoubted 
eagerness of the would-be Imperia] Yeomen might hays 
been put. This, however, is a side issue. Our immediate 
contention is that the Government is not dealing with the 
problem of how to get the trained men in a broad and bi 
way, but is merely playing with it. Perhaps the defenders 
of the War Office will say, “ But how can we get at the 
trained men?” We will tell them. . Let the Government 
ask every Lord Lieutenant, every Lord Mayor, and every 
Mayor in the Kingdom to organise a voluntary committes 
in every parish in the counties and every ward in the 
towns, consisting of men of local knowledge, influence, 
and information, and ask them to find out the trained 
men in their areas by house-to-house canvass—for which 
they could most easily get any quantity of voluntary help 
—and to bring before them the Government proposals, 
Such committees could be formed in a week, and in 
another week, by the aid of the Parliamentary register, 
the trained men could be located and communicated with, 
Let those who say that we are too sanguine remember 
that this is done, and done twice over, at many by-elections, 
We need not deal with the question of the artillery 
except to say that the Government will be wise to make 
Mr. Kruger their model,—find out, that is, what is the 
greatest number of guns ever used with six hundred 
thousand men, the number suggested by Mr. Wyndham, and 
then double it. They can easily have too few guns; it is 
practically impossible that they will have too many. As 
to the Volunteers, we feel quite as keenly as we do in the 
case of the Regulars the inadequacy and narrowness of the 
proposals. To put the matter shortly, the Government’s 
proposals touch but do not really deal with the problem 
of making the Volunteer force into an efficient fighting 
machine. Yet, as our correspondent Colonel Sturmy 
Cave points out in a very able letter which we publish 
to-day, the thing can be done, and done at a comparatively 
small cost. The only way to get really good work out of 
the Volunteers is to organise the force on independent and 
self-contained lines, and not to make them dependent on the 
Regulars in the matter of artillery, mounted troops, army 
service, transport, or any other particular. When once 
this automatic self-sufficiency is obtained, and the three 
or four Volunteer Army Corps know definitely what their 
duties would be in case of war, and exactly where they would 
carry them out, the military value of the Volunteers will be 
more than doubled. In addition to this failure to grasp the 
Volunteer problem fully and satisfactorily displayed by 
the Secretary of State for War, we must add the absence 
of any clear statement as to the formation of a Volunteer 
Reserve. This isa matter which we deem to be of very real 
importance. The main idea of Lord Wemyss’s proposal 
as we understand it is this. Alongside each Volunteer 
battalion are to be formed one, or possibly two, Reserve 
battalions, These are at present not to be embodied in 
any way, but are to consist for the time, and unless and 
until some great emergency arises, merely in skeleton 
form. There are, it is believed, in this country several 
hundred thousand men—Lord Wemyss once put them at 
five hundred thousand—who, though they have not time 
or inclination to go back to regular and strict volunteer- 
ing, remember their drill and their shooting, and would 
be quite willing, nay, eager, to register their names in 
Reserve battalions, and to parade once a week in plain 
clothes and go through some rifle practice at convenient 
times. Very possibly these Reserve battalions would never be 
called up for active service,and never embodied, but who can 
say that if they were called up they would not be of immense 
value, and after they had been in the field a month as 
good as half the troopsin a Continental Army. Remember, 
they would not by any means all be old men. Many men 
stop in a Volunteer regiment from, say, twenty to twenty- 
five or thirty and then leave. These would be the men 
who would form the bulk of the Reserve Volunteers. It 





will, of course, be objected that it would be impossible 
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to arm the 
unarmed. MV 
we do not think 


se men, andethat they would be useless if 
We entirely agree to the last proposition, but 
that there would be any -“— ee 

s, The Reserve battalions could not have 
ie Pact at once, no doubt, but they might very 
- ‘a be given the Martini-Henrys which we under- 
Pe hat the ordinary Volunteers are about to resign for 
= zine rifles. We do not, however, wish to go into 
pi details at present. The main thing is to insist that the 
Volunteer Reserve should be organised, and at once. If 
that is done, we shall be able to count upon at least a 
million men capable of using the rifle.) To sum up, we 
must state once more our belief that the proposals of the 
Government are gravely inadequate (1) because they do 
not deal seriously and whole-heartedly with the problem 
of getting hold of the trained men; (2) because they do 
not give the Volunteers their appropriate, and therefore 
satisfactory, organisation ; (3) because they do not make 
the necessary arrangements for a separate Volunteer 
Reserve of the kind proposed by Lord Wemyss and 
approved generally by old Volunteers. We may add also 
that they should contain, and, we hope, may still contain, 
rovisions for raising, through the Colonial authorities, at 
jeast twenty thousand Imperial troops—z.e., troops paid by 
us—in Canada, and another ten thousand in Australia 
and New Zealand, and also a foreign legion of say ten 
thousand men. Such men could be easily obtained—as 
General Ricciotti Garibaldi’s offer shows—and would prove 
most useful. We raised foreign troops in the great war with 
Napoleon and during the Crimean War, and we cannot see 
why they might not be usefully employed on the present 


occasion. 





THE INVASION OF THE FREE STATE. 


{7E write before we can obtain knowledge of the 
W results of Lord Roberts’s advance into the Free 
State, but taken altogether the prospects seem most 
promising. At any rate, the moment is an opportune one 
for reviewing the military situation as a whole. In Natal 
everything depends upon how long Ladysmith can hold 
out, and this again depends upon the amount of food 
still in the place. That the enemy will not now take Lady- 
smith by storm seems certain. Again, we do not think 
that Ladysmith will succumb owing to the garrison being 
prostrated by disease. No doubt the place is not healthy, 
but there is hothing like a plague, and garrisons do not 
yield from ill-health. As we have said, then, it is a case of 
jood. But unless we are mistaken the food will certainly 
last another fortnight, and most probably another three 
or even four weeks. Therefore there is still time for the 
effects of General Roberts’s advance to be felt and for Lady- 
smith to be relieved indirectly, before the grim necessity for 
cutting their way out is presented to the garrison. That 
they will lay down their arms and allow themselves to be 
made prisoners we absolutely refuse to believe. In addi- 
tion there is still the chance that General Buller may be 
able to force his way through, or, at any rate, to seize a 
position which will enable him to hold out a helping hand 
to Sir George White. We need not, therefore, assume 
with the pessimists that Ladysmith must be counted as 
already lost. No doubt its fate hangs in the balance, 
but not till another two weeks have passed will it be 
reasonable to give up hope. 

On the southern frontier the position is most curious. 
We hear of little or no activity being displayed by 
General Gatacre, but round Rensburg what was formerly 
General French’s command is being very closely pressed 
upon by the Colesberg Boers, who have been very heavily 
reinforced. So hard pressed, indeed, has been the attack that 
our soldiers have been obliged to fall back at all points. 
As long, however, as our troops do not let themselves be 
surrounded, this advance by the Boers is by no means a 
matter for alarm or depression. In fact, the further 
we can lure them into the Colony in this direction the 
better. Every mile they move forward makes greater 
the risk they are running of being cut off by a flank 
movement from Orange River Station to Fauresmith 
aud Trompsburg. This flank movement seems, in fact, 
to have already begun, and we shall not be surprised to 
hear very shortly of large developments. Still more 
Important is the great movement undertaken by 
Lord Roberts. This movement is, of course, a great 





deal more than an effort to relieve Kimberley. That 
would only be an incidental result of its success. Its 
main object is evidently the seizure of Jacobsdal and, 
if possible, the capture there of the Boer stores from 
which the force round Kimberley has been supplied. If 
our readers will look at a map they will realise the 
strategic conditions of the movement. Jacobsdal lies in 
the triangle formed by the junction of the Riet River and 
the Modder River, which junction takes place at our 
camp at Modder. What Lord Roberts appears to have 
done was to send a body of his troops, under General 
French, some twenty miles down the Riet River to Dekil’s 
Drift. There they crossed, and hurried at once across 
country about twenty-five miles till they reached the 
Modder River, where they seized and occupied several 
drifts. Thus French’s force is now stretched across the 
land between the rivers, and bars the direct retreat of the 
Boers from Jacobsdal. The Boers, therefore, have two 
courses open to them. They must either attempt to 
defend Jacobsdal—a very difficult task, considering their 
situation between the rivers—or else they must evacuate 
Jacobsdal, and evacuate by a movement away from Bloem- 
fontein and the Free State. But the evacuation of 
Jacobsdal, it would seem probable, must also mean the 
evacuation of the position at Magersfontein. It may be, 
however, that there will be a severe struggle on the part 
of the Boers to regain the positions they have lost, and as 
we are learning, nothing is so uncertain as the fate of 
battle. Still, as far as one can see, it looks as if in a 
very few days the road would be open into the Free 
State, and with no very serious obstacle between General 
Reberts and Bloemfontein. 

The actual invasion of the Free State suggests 
many very interesting problems. It was generally sup- 
posed in the autumn that our troops would follow the 
railway line, and therefore advance vid Colesberg. It 
seems possible, however, now that the advance will be 
along the main road from Jacobsdal to Bloemfontein,—a 
distance of not much more than one hundred miles. It 
is possible that a field railway may be laid as the troops 
advance. ‘I'here are not any rivers or mountains to cross, 
and if the railway could be laid at two miles a day it 
might not be far from Bloemfontein at the end of six 
weeks. Possibly, however, this would not be considered 
worth while, and all the railway enterprise available will 
be devoted to repairing and reopening the line between 
Kimberley and Mafeking. 'The distance is very great, 
but if some seven thousand men could be added to the 
force now in Mafeking, and to the troops under Colonel 
Plumer, which will soon, we hope, join them, Mafeking 
might be made the base for a direct advance upon 
Pretoria. Nothing would more quickly end the war than 
an advance from that side, and we shall be very much 
surprised if Lord Roberts has not all along kept this 
possibility in view. Even if no attempt is made to lay a 
railway from Jacobsdal to Bloemfontein we may be sure 
that railway communication will not be neglected, and 
that every effort will be made to seize Springfontein, the 
very important junction within the Free State, where the 
lines via Colesberg and vid Albert Junction meet. When 
once we have got Springfontein, and the country behind 
us has been cleared of the enemy, the regular railway 
route to Bloemfontein is clear. 

We may end by a word as to the political aspects of the 
invasion of the Free State. We trust that every effort will 
be made to reassure the inhabitants, to explain to them 
that we have no sort of intention of depriving them of their 
liberties, and to make them realise that as soon as the 
military period is concluded the rights of self-government 
and of individual liberty will be as securely and as 
liberally enjoyed as they ever were in the Free State and 
far ‘more securely and far more liberally than they 
have been in the Transvaal. We know this so well that 
we hardly think it worth reiterating, but let us remember 
that the Free Staters do not know it. They have had the 
puison of anti-British prejudice so persistently instilled 
into their minds for the last five or six years, that they 
really believe we are coming to enslave them, or at any 
rate to treat them.as they have seen the Outlanders 
treated at Johannesburg,—z.e., made into white Kaffirs. 
The sooner we begin the attempt to disabuse them of 
these notions the better it will be for them, for us, and 
for the peace of South Africa. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


‘Tis safest when studying France to take short views. 
Events there are too dependent on popular emotions, 
and popular emotions are generated too suddenly to allow 
of reasonable calculation for any but the shortest periods. 
Taking that short view we should say on the whole that 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Government was safe for the year 
of the Exhibition. Paris, which expects great profits, will 
certainly do nothing to prevent their arrival, and though 
the hostile parties in the Chambers are eager to madness 
to obtain the reins before the Exhibition opens, so that 
they may share in the resulting popularity, there is no 
visible likelihood of their succeeding. _ Their noisier 
mouthpieces will no doubt attack the Cabinet, it may be 
for their anti-Clerical policy, it may be for their “sub- 
servience” to England, it may be for their proposal to 
form a separate Colonial Army, but the great body of 
members will be slow to risk the convulsion which might 
follow the overthrow of the Ministry or the resignation of 
M. Loubet. Their best chance was after the pardon of 
Dreyfus, and they shrank from taking it even then. 
Though the present administration has many enemies, it 
is generally felt to be the only safe stop-gap which could 
easily be found. Property-holders feel secure under its 
régime, the great body of Radicals have some hopes in it 
owing to M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s recent arbitration, and 
though the Clericals are embittered their influence, 
especially in Paris, is limited by many causes. The 
Deputies will allow, or even applaud, most insulting 
attacks upon individual Ministers, but when the division 
arrives they will hesitate and accept the Government 
order of the day by the heavy majorities which, in the 
French Chamber, mean that the hour of battle has not 
finally arrived. There remains the Army, which would 
prefer a different régime aud might risk something to 
obtain one, but the difficulties which prevented the Army 
from acting during the Dreyfus case exist still. The 
soldiers must act together if they act at all, and they 
have no man in whom they all trust alike. They are 
not agreed on the Bourbons, or the Bonapartes, or any 
general of their own. A correspondent of the St. James’s 
Gazette, who seems to possess information of a kind, 
says the generals have agreed to follow General Mercier, 
the bad hero of the Dreyfus drama, and that he has 
accepted Orleanism; but the rank-and-file are certainly 
uot Orleanists, and the jealousy of an equal who has not 
won a battle never quits the French Army chiefs. We 
doubt the Army moving at the summons of General 
Mercier, though his election to the Senate showed that 
he possesses a certain degree of popularity, and failing the 
Army there is no motive power which can commence a 
movement against the organised strength of the central 
Administration. Ofcourse President Loubet or General 
de Galliffet may die, or fall sick unto death, but apart 
from accident ot that sort the present Government must 
be taken, in the absence of an alternative, to be fairly 
safe. After the Exhibition it may be flung to the wolves, 
for it has offended many, but “ After the Exhibition ” is 
in France a hundred years hence,—an unknown future. 
To-day it governs, and in spite of the still inexplicable 
Guérin incident, governs with a certain decision and 
steadiness; never, for example, explaining away its 
proceedings or suffering debate when convinced that its 
policy is silence. It conciliates the Radicals no doubt by 
anti-Clerical concessions, but the Church has so clearly 
allied itself with its enemies that it probably does not 
increase by that the chances of its fall. 


If this view of the situation is correct it should be accept- 
able to our countrymen. Any Government which should 
succeed the Republic is certain to declare war on some- 
body, while the Republic has no interest in war for itself. 
If her armies were defeated the Constitution would be over- 
thrown, as in 1871, while if her soldiers were triumphant 
the chief who led them to victory, would be at once 
acclaimed as Dictator or Sovereign. That being the prospect 
the Republicans will hardly, unless carried away by a wave 
of popular passion, engage on so uncertain an enterprise as 
a war with Great Britain. Grant that they dislike us 
heartily, and would willingly gain a great success at our ex- 
pense, they are still sensible men, and must see clearly that 


of Germany. They must strike us either direct] 
; x & ic vb 
invasion, or in Egypt, and to begin to succeed in eith 
operation they must clear the seas, which they probit 
believe, even more strongly than we do, to be beyond th ly 
power. Else why are they voting such heavy sums re 
the gradual increase of a fleet already competent to q : 
with any other State? Even their journalists are es 
of this, and perpetually call on Russia in the interesta of 
Europe—that is, with a Frenchman, of France—to threata 
India, and so prove to “the Colossus” that he ay 
vulnerable heel, There is a sensible side to the French 
mind, and we believe that with the Republicans it Will 
prevail, and that for the present the Government of 
France will remain coldly friendly, asking certain thin 3 
it may be, but asking nothing that it is impossible to 
grant. A hint, for example, about extensions in Morocey 
might be received in London with placidity, whilea demand 
for the evacuation of Egypt, such as the Royalist organs 
are constantly putting forward, would be a declaration of 
war. That such calmness will overthrow the present 
Cabinet we do not anticipate. There is a Chauyinist 
party in France, and many men who do not belong to it 
are pleased to be counted in its ranks, but that 
France as a whole desires a war without visible 
profit, or the glory of land-battles, we are unable 
to believe. At all events, she does not desire jt 
until she has pocketed the fifty or sixty millions 
which the Exhibition is to bring, and has made prepara. 
tions which cannot be completed in many weeks. 
Besides these considerations there are others which 
would check even French Chauvinists if war were really in 
prospect. One, and a very serious one in France, is the 
financial risk. That affected even America during the 
Venezuela dispute ; and Frenchmen are far more solicitous 
about property than Americans ever were. The Debt 
cannot be rolled up for ever, and the peasantry are by no 
means eager to pay more taxes. Another is that French 
statesmen are by no means sure of the issue of the South 
African war. ‘The French journalists are, and exult daily 
in the tale of British misfortunes ; but grave Frenchmen 
remember how the Indian Mutiny began, and what 
followed the Crimean disasters, and would prefer to wait 
tili the end is a little nearer. Great Britain may be 
defeated, nay, it is French belief as well as desire that she 
will be, but she also may emerge victorious with her 
armies reinvigorated and her hands fuller than ever of the 
materials of war. In that event it might be better to 
wait an opportunity. And the third is the evident desire 
in Great Britain to strengthen the military resources of the 
kingdom. The enthusiastic adhesion of the free Colonies, 
which adds 20 per cent. to the fighting force of the Empire 
had already startled the Continent, and now they hear lead- 
ing politicians in Great Britain discussing increases to be 
made in the defensive forces by hundreds of thousands at 
once. One serious threat from a Continental Power, and 
half a million of men like those who fought at Magers- 
fontein would be under arms. The graver men among 
our enemies do not like that prospect at all, and if 
they are Frenchmen like it least of any. A Britain really 
armed would be a huge fortress lying on the flank of 
France, and able to intervene in any quarrel in which 
France might be engaged with decisive effect. The 
French Foreign Office would much rather that did not 
happen, and for this, as well as other reasons, will, we 
believe, for the present wait quietly upon events, display- 
ing no friendship, but avoiding menace. It is not the 
French Ministers who are proclaiming that now is the 
time to emancipate Egypt, to annex Siam, and to avenge 
Fashoda. That, at least, seems to us the tone of the 
French Ministry which, unless the unexpected happens, 
will retain power for the next few months, and will 
welcome any one who has cash to spend as an honoured 
and welcome guest. 





THE DISMISSAL OF SIR E. CLARKE. 


r ‘ sages is a wave of feeling passing over the electors 
against which we desire to enter a serious protest. 
It resuits from a very natural, and, in one way, praise- 


_worthy emotion, but it will produce very bad results. 


There is a strong disposition to expel from Parliament 
any Member who, either doubting the justice of the war 





a war with us must be risky, must involve great losses, and 
must leave them during its whole duration at the mercy 








with the Boers, or enraged at the way in which it is 
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or believing that sucvess is hopeless, expresses 
any of those feelings with the force and bitterness which 
upon any other subject he would be expected to display. 
Sir E. Clarke has already been dismissed from Plymouth. 
Dr. Clark would be silenced in Caithness, if his consti- 
tuents could only get at him, Mr. Bryce is denounced as 
if he were a traitor, and even Mr. Courtney, who is 
generally allowed to give his opinion very much as if he 
were in a church, where no protest beyond coughing 
is permitted by etiquette, may be asked to vacate 
his seat in favour of some one “ whose anti-patriotism 
is a little less pronounced.” We have not, we need 
not say, the slightest sympathy with the ideas of either 
of the four gentlemen about this war, and very little with 
their habitual attitude in the House. Dr. Clark 
seems to us to contribute nothing to debate, except 
assionate advocacy of a minute class whose just 
grievances would be sooner righted if they were stated 
with moderation. Mr. Bryce, in spite of our repeated 
admiration for his high character and splendid range of 
knowledge, often suggests in his speeches that he is suffer- 
ing from intellectual indigestion, which turns the informa- 
tion he swallows in such quantities to a dispiriting acid. 
The great abilities of Sir E. Clarke are constantly ren- 
dered useless by what seems to be either pure perversity, 
or an intellectual enjoyment in defending impossible 
propositions, while Mr. Courtney has always adopted 
a mode of argument which, except in clergy- 
men and professors, Englishmen instinctively resent. 
He does not, in fact, argue; he instructs; and 
wature Englishmen accept instruction placidly only 
from those who can plead a high commission. But if 
we were constituents of any one of the four we should 
resist to the utmost any proposal for compelling them to 
resign,—though we should, of course, vote and work 
strongly against them at the next Election, when it came, 
They were sent to the House of Commons to increase 
the value of the deliberations in Parliament, aud to 
the extent of their very different powers they are loyally 
performing that duty. It is simply impossible for them 
to take any other course. They are not asked, we pre- 
sume, to speak against their convictions, and if they 
remain silent they break their tacit or expressed promise 
to do all they can to guide the Great Council right. If 
they are not to say out what it is in them to say, however 
unpopular, what becomes of government by deliberation ? 
The Government becomes a dictatorship wielded by a 
silent majority which will not even hear the other side. 
It is open, of course, to any one to say that this is 
exactly what is required in circumstances like the 
present, but we demur to the truth of the assertion. 
The circumstances are depressing, or distressing, or pain- 
ful, if you will; but they are in no way so desperate that 
either the people or their representatives should cease to 
take counsel together; and where there is unanimity there 
isnocounsel. Weare in nothing like the danger we were in 
when every thick and thin party Whig was at heart more or 
less a friend of Napoleon. It is true that the threatened 
gentlemen often offend, and sometimes needlessly offend, 
the feelings of their audience, but that is an error of 
taste, not of purpose, and, if it has any effect at all 
beyond exasperating the majority, weakens the effect 
of their own opposition, It is the growth of a wrong 
conviction in the House which we have to fear, and 
nobody was ever convinced in discussion by being 
told that he was either a scoundrel or a fool. The 
real truth is that Englishmen, whose fortitude in 
danger is often so splendid, are rather singularly 
deficient in fortitude under opprobrious words, or 
arguments which, as they think, impugn either their 
honesty or their sense. Hit them and they will hit 
back, whatever the disparity of force; but sneer at 
them, ridicule them, or tell them things which they dis- 
believe, and they lose their equanimity altogether. You 
may see that in any vestry meeting, but it does not prove 
that the unpopular vestryman ought to be silenced, or 
that he contributes nothing either towards good counsel 
or towards the energy of the final resolution. The Whig 
arguments helped to make Pitt resolve. 


But then it is said that the diatribes poured forth 
by a few men believed abroad to be men of 
influence suggest to foreigners that we are dis- 
united, and to Mr. Kruger that he has allies even 


carried on, 








among the British people. We greatly doubt if the 
Continent reads English speeches, unless made by 
prominent Ministers, with anything like attention. The 
Continental man in the street looks to the votes, rather 
than the arguments, in a foreign Assembly, and the 
Continental statesman understands the persons in foreign 
States much better than he understands the people. He 
makes no mistake as to the “value” of Sir Edward 
Clarke. Even foreign journalists are not moved by 
criticising speeches; and as a matter of fact, while 
abusing British arrogance and British inefficiency in war, 
acknowledge themselves amazed at British unity as well 
as British calm. The most envenomed of them does not 
believe or say that Plymouth, or Caithness, or Aberdeen 
is determinately opposed to the war. They may 
steal an argument from the representatives of those 
places, but they care only about the opinion of England 
as a whole, and see that while speech is free to licence in 
Parliament, Parliament remains decided to support the 
war. If ifs opponents were all silenced the journalists 
would suspect insincerity, or even believe that the 
Government, apprehending catastrophes, had requested 
opponents for reasons of patriotism to avoid discussion. 
It is better for England that the Continent should form its 
opinion of English resolution after hearing all that the 
frankest, or, if you will, the most violent opponents 
of the war have found to say. It is not much, after all; 
beivg in the main that the men who sent the ultimatum 
did not mean war. As to Mr, Kruger, we question if he 
thinks so very much of talk. He is at least as sensible 
as most Englishmen ; and if sensible Englishmen found 
a foreign Power sending an enormous army to our shores, 
and spending a million a week to keep it in condition, and 
organising huge reserves to repeat the effort if defeated, 
they would not be greatly encouraged by a few speeches 
made in the Parliament of that Power in their favour, 
which did not turn even a dozen votes. The Boer 
President may, it is true, have the Majuba prece- 
dent sticking in his mind, but he himself believed 
after Majuba that English statesmen shrank not from war, 
but from a war in which there was so little to be obtained. 
He cannot think that now, if he is as able as his friends 
believe. With the bullets pouring upon one, one hardly 
believes that the enemy is seeking not to fight. Even, 
however, if the Boers do make the mistake, it is better 
they should make it and think, therefore, that they will 
get acceptable terms if they yield, than that Englishmen 
should, because there is war, abandon the right of free 
speech. We believe this war to be both just and wise, 
but there may come a war which is neither wise nor just, 
and how, if Parliament is held bound to approve war 
because it is war, is that war to be resisted ? 

And then comes the final argument, that of representa- 
tion. The Plymouth electors say in effect that Sir E. 
Clarke is their representative, and that whether he is 
right or wrong, foolish or wise, he has ceased to repre- 
sent them. Therefore they give him his dismissal. 
That is an excellent argument for turning him out at the 
next Election, but no argument for forcing him to 
retire now. He is, it is true, their representative, 
but he is also elected as their counsellor —else 
why government by debate?—and to prevent him 
from giving his free opinion during the period 
for which he was elected is to deprive him of his 
utility as counsellor altogether. It is to turn him into 
a mere funnel for the predominant opinion of the moment, 
and to render it impossible for men of independent minds, 
or, indeed, of anv minds at all, to seek the suffrages of a 
constituency. That argument usually has weight with 
Conservatives; and to say, as the Plymouth electors 
practically do, that it is only suited to peaceful times, is 
simply to say that less wisdom is wanted in war than in 
peace, that feebler counsel will suffice, and that it is never 
necessary to look over the hill and see the other side. 
Yet it is for not doing that that the average elector is yust 
now blaming the generals. 





THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND EPISCOPAL 
LETTERS. 

r is always difficult for Englishmen to understand the 

relations between the French Government and the 

Church. Their mutual antagonism seems so constant 
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and at the same time so unnecessary. The notion that 
the great body of the clergy are engaged in a conspiracy 
against the Republic, which is favoured by the journals 
of the Extreme Left, is a patent absurdity. Why should 
a priesthood, drawn for the most part from the very 
classes which among the laity are most content with 
existing French institutions, be animated by wholly 
different wishes from those of its fathers and brothers ? 
The average French curé has nothing to hope from a 
restoration. His meagre salary would not be increased, 
and the annoyances to which he is at present subjected are 
mostly of a kind which has little to do with the Govern- 
ment. If France were once more a Kingdom or an 
Empire, the inevitable effect would be to make the Church 
less democratic, to give the higher classes a larger share 
of such prizes as are still left in it, and to widen the 
2xisting gulf between the poor country clergy and the 
wealthy orders which have so much influence in the 
towns. Why is it, then, that one Government after 
another is constantly acting as though the clergy through- 
out France were *their dangerous and _ irreconcilable 
enemies? Can sensible men go on behaving in this way 
without some reason, real or apparent? The answer, we 
suspect, is that their fear of the clergy is genuine, and to 
a certain extent well founded, though at the same time 
the facts out of which it arises are mainly of their own 
creation, The French clergy may have no dislike to the 
Republic, but they have a very hearty, and considering 
the way in which it has consistently treated them a most 
natural, dislike to the Republican Government. That 
Government has from the first done everything in its power 
to weld the various ranks of the priesthood into one. 
Instead of concentrating its attacks upon the Bishops and 
the fashionable orders it has impartially scattered them 
over the whole clerical body. Obscurity and lack of 
means have proved no protection. Teaching brothers, 
nursing sisters, parish priests who are State stipendiaries 
to the amount of £24 a year, have all come in for their 
share. With a little address the Republican Government 
might have driven a wedge between the poor and the 
well-to-do clergy, and have won to their side the majority 
of the former class. They have preferred to take a more 
drastic and a less discriminating line. The penalties at 
their disposal have been distributed with complete 
impartiality, and have evoked an equally comprehensive 
sense of harsh and unjust treatment. The origin of this 
policy must be sought in the neglect of political affairs by 
the mass of the French people. Probably the attitude of 
the Government has been distasteful to the majority of 
the French electorate, and, what is more, the Government 
have always been aware that they were not going the right 
way to make themselves popular. But they may well 
have argued that popularity is of little value when it is 
not represented by votes. The French electors have, 
again and again, allowed a Government they dislike to be 
placed in office. But if a Government they liked had 
been in office they would have shown an equal indiffer- 
ence to its overthrow. Ministers cannot be expected to 
set much store by goodwill which never takes those 
who feel it to the poll. They prefer to cater for a 
popularity which brings with it some practical result at 
the time of a General Election. Whatever may be the 
demerits of the French Radical, abstention is not one of 
them. He can be trusted to give his vote, provided that 
he is satisfied with the candidate who asks it. On 
the other hand, the reactionaries are equally sure to 
vote against any and every Republican Ministry, no 
matter what may be their measures. Consequently, 
successive Governments have had this awkward situation 
to face—support which can only be secured by a mis- 
chievous policy, enmity which cannot be laid to rest 
by any policy however reasonable, a preference for good 
measures over bad which never finds any practical ex- 
pression. It is hardly wonderful that in view of such a 
situation each French Cabinet, whatever may have been 
its origin or the principles professed by its members 
before they took office, has shaped its action with a view 
to getting Radical support. It is the only support that 
has lain within its reach. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau is following in the footsteps of 
his predecessors. He is even improving upon them, for 
there has seldom been such an array of aniti-Clerical 


present Cabinet stand committed. The latest of thea y 
the new proposal for punishing the clergy who critics 
the acts of the Government in newspapers, At — 
this is the substance of the Bill, though in sg 
presents itself as a humane modification of an a 
ing law. The Penal Code provides that any Bishe 

who condemns Government measures in a pastor) 
letter may be banished from France. This hag proved 
of very little use, partly because the severity of th 

penalty has led to its complete disuse, and partly Sees 
episcopal ingenuity has detected a weak place in the 
Code. It is quite as easy to be offensive in a letter to g 
newspaper as in a pastoral letter, and the former has the 
advantage of being very much more generally read, The 
Penal Code dates from a time when the modern extension 
of the functions of journalism was not foreseen and 
it accordingly makes no reference to this use of a news. 
paper. ‘The new Bill proposes to amend the existing law 
in two particulars. It makes it milder—in appearance 
by substituting for banishment imprisonment for any 
period between three months and two years, and it 
extends the application of the law so as to include under 
it any publication of any discourse which criticises yp. 
favourably the acts of the Government. It is obvious 
that in practice the new law will be very much more 
severe than what it replaces. A sentence of banishment 
which is never pronounced is very much more endurable 
than a sentence of imprisonment, even for three months, 
which is actually carried into effect. Moreover, a prohibi. 
tion which extends to all forms of publication will have 
far greater disciplinary value than one which is limited to 
pastoral letters. 


Supposing that the Bill becomes law, we must take leave 
to doubt whether the Government will really put the law in 
force. They probably hope that the prospect of imprison. 
ment will have sufficient terrors for the French episcopate 
to ensure their taking no part in the discussion of 
Ministerial measures. Fines may be paid vicariously, but 
imprisonment knows of no exemptions. Bishops are 
usually men of at least middle age, and though their in- 
comes leave no room for luxury they are enough to keep 
them in comfort. Are they likely, the authors of the 
Bill will argue, to exchange their position for a cell in a 
Government prison? We question whether this reason- 
ing can be trusted. It may be, indeed, that when the 
measures put forward are comparatively inoffensive, and 
the temptation to speak unfavourably of them is reduced 
in proportion, no Bishop will be found to run so un- 
pleasant a risk for so small a gain. But when ecclesi- 
astical passions run high and interests dear to ecclesiastics 
are at stake it seems to us in the highest degree unsafe to 
assume that no Bishop will have the courage to become 
historical at a cost which the timidity of the Govern- 
ment, in the face of an unexpected defiance, may be 
trusted to make as light as decent consistency will allow. 
What is far more probable is that Ministers will suddenly 
discover that in order to punish an annoying comment 
on some of their acts they have made half-a-dozen not un- 
willing martyrs, and once more postponed the eventual 
reconciliation of Church and State in France. The policy 
of this measure is the more singular that it is resorted to 
in a country where newspaper criticism of Ministerial acts 
is left extraordinarily free, and where the utmost advan- 
tage is constantly taken of this freedom. The Arch- 
bishop of Aix may not speak his mind about the 
Government without going to gaol for his pains. 
M. Rochefort may exhaust a vocabulary of singular 
variety and coarseness without so much as a remonstrance 
being addressed to him. The alleged justification of this 
startling distinction is that the State, “in conferring on 
the clergy a function and a stipend,” has a right to exact 
silence on the measures it may choose to adopt. But this 
argument leaves out of sight the important fact that the 
State confers no function. It only recognises a function 
conferred by the Pope. The Minister of Public Worship 
might, if he were able to get the necessary law passed, 
consecrate a Bishop for every French See. But inas- 
much as the people for whose benefit the Ministerial 
Bishops would be created would one and all reject 
them, the only result of such a step would be to 
demonstrate the impotence of the State to do what 
the Ministry—or M. de Blowitz speaking in their name 





measures offered to the Chambers as that to which the 


—now claim to have done. That the State confers 4 
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stipend is undoubtedly true, but the consideration in 
return for which the payment is made is exhausted 
when the Bishop has performed the ordinary duties of 
his office. The claim to dictate what he shall say or not 
say when he is addressing either his diocese in a pastoral 
or the public generally in a letter to a newspaper may be 
get up in any number of different shapes, but they will 
have this point in common that no Roman Catholic 
Bishop will attend to them. If the Government want to 
stand on their strict rights they had better pass a law 
forfeiting the salary of any Bishop who writes hostile 
‘etters to the newspapers. That would, at any rate, be 


logical. 








BRITISH COURAGE. 

NE effect of this war, we fancy, will be to dissipate the 
belief which has for some time past been growing in 
the public mind that the British people, owing to their some- 
what rank prosperity, are growing effeminate. They are 
becoming sedentary, it was said; they are afraid of bad 
weather; they are given over to luxury and money getting. 
The argument was not very philosophical, for sedentary pur- 
suits do not necessarily destroy courage, increased respect 
for sanitary laws involves of itself increased attention to the 
weather, and it is doubtful if the desire for luxury impairs 
fortitude at all. Kings have usually been brave as well as 
luxurious, The Roman patriciate was steeped in luxury yet 
provided most of the officers of the Empire, while Asiatic 
satraps, lost in enjoyment, will fight as bravely as the 
meanest of their followers. The Mahdi was the most sensual 
of despots, but he met death on the field of battle like a hero 
of antiquity. Still, the opinion prevailed till it began to per- 
vade all literature, and men, writing from easy chairs, moaned 
lengthily over the approaching emasculationof the Britishrace, 
once so formidable in war. We shall, we think, hear less of 
those elegiacs for some time. All through this war the 
luxurions classes, not only the aristocrats, who have the pride 
of pedigree to support them, but the sons of the very rich 
have gone to the Front with more than readiness, have faced 
the hardships of a campaign in the desert—very real hard- 
ships—with cheery stoicism, and have, when needful, paid 
their blood-tax as willingly as did ever knights of old. There 
are scores of men at the Front who, if they had stayed at 
home, might have passed lives of unbroken ease and enjoy- 
nent without reproach, and, in an age of infinite intellectual 
pleasures, without much fear of the weariness of life which 
used, as Matthew Arnold believes, so to torment the Roman 
great. The middle class which furnishes most of our officers has 
sent out its sons to die in such heaps that they are blamed for 
temerity ; while of the lower class from which our “ Tommies ” 
are drawn what can we say, except what Sir Redvers Buller 
has publicly said, “ the men are splendid.” The “casualties” as 
we now say—though the old expression “‘the death-list,” or “the 
wounded-list,” was a finer one—tell their own story, the great 
officers repeat the same tale, and there is not a private letter 
which arrives but recounts some instance of the cheerfal fear- 
leasness displayed by whole ranksof men, And remember this 
fearlessness is not mere fearlessness of death, such as a 
sedentary suicide might display. These men, as they charge 
amidst the showering bullets, face what for a third of their 
number is the certainty of shattering wounds, or the long agony 
of torn extremities, or years of existence with maimed limbs, 
impaired eyesight, or incurable ill-health. There can be no 
courage greater, and that the English in South Africa display 
it in the highest measure is admitted as freely by the Boers, 
who once despised them as weaklings, as by the corre- 
spondents sent out in such swarms to record their feats. To 
onlookers at home their bravery as displayed, for example, 
at Elandslaagte seems more than mortal. What can 
German, or Gascon, or Dervish do more than the Lincoln- 
shire lad did, who, just before plunging for the second time 
into the hail of bullets, handed round a bit of looking-glass 
and laughingly bade his comrades look on their own faces 

and “say good-bye to themselves.” 


One would like to know a little more accurately than 
one does know how far this kind of courage, which involves 
extreme, if temporary, unselfishness, is generally diffused 
among our people. We imagine there is a good deal of it. 


F The great Sir Henry Havelock was, perhaps, a little opti- 





mistic when he told the present writer that “in every 
regiment there were a hundred men who would storm the 
gates of hell, eight hundred who would follow them, and a 
hundred who would slink, if they dared, into the nearest 
ditch,” for that would mean that of all recruits taken at 
random 10 per cent. are heroes and 90 per cent. brave men. 
That is a friendly estimate even for soldiers, and we must 
not forget that our soldiers are not conscripts, but elect 
themselves out of the population. Most men are aware in their 
own hearts if they are timid, and it is not probable that any 
great proportion of the timid select the Army as a convenient 
means of livelihood. No man familiar with facts would rank 
the whole population, or 90 per cent. of it, as high as the 
soldiers in courage, but still the proportion of brave men 
must be very large. One rarely or never finds policemen, or 
sailors, or miners, or the very large classes endangered by 
machinery who quail when there is any duty to be done, or 
when suddenly overtaken by some destructive misfortune. 
They are less cheerful than the soldiers, for they are 
not self-selected men, and have not accustomed them- 
selves in the same way to the idea of physical danger; 
bnt their temper, as a rule, closely resembles that of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s friend, the engine-driver, who, 
when wounded, swore that he had not hired himself for 
“‘bloomin’ work of that kind,” and evidently thought the 
risk ought to have been considered in his wages, and then 
worked at his trade for an hour under a heavy fire. The 
stokers in a man-of-war work on quietly until the vessel 
sinks, risking death by drowning in a steamy box, and this 
writer has known of engineers on the Irrawaddy, not men-of- 
war’s men in any way, who under a hail of shells went on 
oiling their engines as slowly as if all were serene above. In 
spite of all that is said of our growing effeminacy a large 
proportion of our population, perhaps 70 per cent., must 
be ready on occasion to face the chance of a violent and 
painful death, and almost a certainty of injury, if convinced 
that duty called, and that is as much as can be demanded of 
any free people. We fancy, being sensible persons, with 
respect for themselves as well as others, they want the 
stimulus either of duty or of a clearly understood contract, 
but having that they will face any danger which still leaves 
them the possibility, however remote, of escape. To get men 
to face a certainty you must winnow them again, taking only 
those of the type which volunteers for a forlorn hope, or who 
will stand to be shot at from behind without looking round. 


We wonder whether courage can be instilled by external in- 
fluence. It certainly can by internal influence, as the Cavaliers 
found when they met the IJronsides, and we found when 
we met the Dervishes, and mental incitements to valour less 
potent than religion have often been found effectual. Men 
have died round a chief in heaps out of pure attachment and 
loyalty; and hate for the intrusive foreigner has often, as in 
Hofer’s battles, made undisciplined peasants the equals of the 
bravest troops, though the latter were better armed than 
themselves. But we should like to know whether purely 
external forces, the force of discipline, for example, can 
inspire courage in men naturally without it. We have a 
suspicion that the assumption, though a most convenient one, 
does not rest on a perfectly solid basis, That discipline can 
produce a spirit of obedience, and that a spirit of obedience 
is a working substitute for courage, is a truth patent in the 
whole history of mankind, but is the obedience which faces 
death the same emotion as courage? We fancy it is not, and 
that if it were, the history of the world might be changed, the 
braver races obtaining little superiority from their bravery. 
The drillmaster wants fair material to work on. It is usual 
to quote as against this the example of the fellaheen whom 
Lord Kitchener turned into admirable soldiers, but do we quite 
know that the fellaheen are cowards, and not men in whom 
generations of oppression have extinguished both self-respect 
and self-confidence? ‘They were Arabs once many of them, 
and as Arabs faced the chivalry of Europe not unsuccess- 
fully. We shall never know the exact truth about this, 
any more than we shall know exactly what happens to brave 
men when stricken by panic—there is something very 
mysterious about panic, as if the mental emotion of hundreds 
could be pooled and thereby attain irresistible foree—or why 
the courage of the bravest has such unaccountable limits. 
Every man in a British or German regiment will march 
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cheerfully on an entrenchment from which death is pouring 
in showers, but if the deaths exceed a third of their number 
they will as a rule retreat or even runaway. Why? Their 
chance of death is not increased but diminished by the 
geps in their ranks, but though they faced it at 10 o’clock 
they will not face it at 10.15. That seems to the lay mind a 
curions fact, as curious as this other one, that a company of 
Sikhs, each individually bigger and braver than his opponent, 
will yield before a company of Englishmen. What happens 
all over the world to the brown hero that he should give way 
before the white one ? 





RUSKIN AND MODERN BUSINESS. 
E imagine that there is much vagneness of thought on 
the part of many who sympathise with the economic 
teachings of the late Mr. Ruskin, as there is also no little 
ignorance of what he really meant on the part of those who 
opposed him. Wecan hardly hold Ruskin himself responsible 
for this, since very few writers have ever used clearer 
language, and since his mind, fortified by an immense store- 
house of facts, was, as he was proud to think, of high 
analytic power. There is one point on which his economic 
gospel was attacked, first by political economists, and then, 
when their opposition had slackened, by a kind of combina- 
tion of Podsnap and Gradgrind,—it had no relation to the 
facts of the business situation, and could not be adjusted to 
the demands of British commerce. Seeing that the essence 
of Mr. Ruskin’s gospel, as distinct from its vagaries, was a 
simple demand for honesty in the first place, and for 
the relation of economic production to the wider aims 
of human life, these objections seemed to reflect on 
British commerce and the business situation, as implying 
that they could not quite be conformed to honest dealing, or 
that buying and selling were things by themselves, having no 
relation to all the other aspects of human life. Now, if 
Ruskin had merely evolved some new scheme of industry or 
trading out of his moral consciousness and without reference 
to human nature as we know it, we might be tempted for 
once to agree with Podsnap and Gradgrind and wave the 
vague theory aside as unfit for this world, however it might 
suit a New Atlantis or a City of the Sun. But, as we shall 
show immediately, Mr. Ruskin’s work in economics, while 
recognised (as the new “Dictionary of Political Economy ” 
shows) by professed economic thinkers, has been taken up by 
eager and intelligent business men with the happiest results. 
Ruskin, with a modesty which he did not always exhibit» 
derived his ideas on social questions from Carlyle. Now, in 
economics Carlyle’s great remedy for the evils of society was 
to get the great “ captains of industry ” to be really captains, 
to lead their battalions of workers, to sympathise with them, 
to care fur ‘hem, while commanding them in their conflict 
with the forces of Nature. From that simple germinal idea 
Ruskin deduced a kind of “ whole duty of man” in regard to 
economics, and so evolved a new system of industry based 
not, as is ignorantly supposed, on the abolition of machinery, 
but on the two-fold principle of complete honesty and 
veracity in production and exchange, and in a due subordina- 
tion of the production of wealth to the wider aims of man. 
The question is whether this is feasible ? 


That question has been answered by the report, balance 
sheets, and statement of accounts, of the firm of Messrs. 
William Thomson and Sons, of Huddersfield, which lie before 
us. This is a woollen firm employing one hundred and fifty 
persons, and reorganised on what may broadly be called 
Ruskinian principles. The prime agent in the conversion of 
the firm, Mr. George Thomson, is both a sincere and intelli- 
gent disciple of Ruskin, his moral nature grasping Ruskin’s 
essential ideas, and his business instinct knowing what to reject 
asimpracticable or unimportant. We must premise, however, 
that this method is not one for realisinga big fortune,—that, 
indeed, is its merit. The heads of the business can live, and 
live well, but they cannot be, as they do not wish to be, 
millionaires. In this,as in everything else, “ ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” Those who think that the adoption of 
Ruskin’s ideas means a more subtle way of making one’s pile 
may pass on; this is not forthem. The essence of the scheme 
is co-partnership, every person consciously and willingly co- 
operating to a worthy end, viz., the production of the best and 
most honest article that can be produced in the trade. When 
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the business changed over it was registered under the 


Friendly Societies Act, and there was a public inaugural 
ceremony, A storm was raised by customers, but Mr. Thom. 
son stood to his guns, and the opposition has now largely 
died away. During the thirteen or fourteen years which 
have elapsed cince the industrial partnership was established 
the firm has sold high-class goods (all wool—no shoddy) 
worth £554,931, and has always paid 5 per cent. interest oy 
capital. On two ocessions the profits did not really allow 
of this, but it was paid all the same by the workers 
in the first instance, quite spontaneously, while in the 
second instance half was paid by the workers and half was 
taken from the reserve fand. Even the most blear-eyed 
disciple of Podsnappery must admit that this is as superior 
to, as it is different from, the normal jealousy of the average 
capitalist and workman, each ready for lock-out or strike, and 
each only too eager to make as much out of the other while 
giving as little in return. Now, in addition to the total gales 
that have been effected, it may be said that the original cost 
of the plant has been written off, a reserve fund provided for, 
and a sick pay and pension fund introduced, from which 
workers are paid half their wages until convalescent, and 
aged people who have retired about the same. So the old- 
age pension scheme is solved there,—as it might be in many 
another place if only the basic principles of honesty and 
humane consideration obtained. 


But this Huddersfield concern has gone further still in 
Ruskinian economics, adopting not only the eight-hour 
day, but the principle of fixed wages for all, employer and 
employed, so that it is really a working or industrial partner. 
ship; and this is so successful that it is no longer an 
experiment, but 2 finally established fact. The piece-workers 
were averaged for two previons years, and all were fixed at 
the average. As regards the profits, shares are credited to 
the workers at 5 per cent.,and Mr. Thomson’s own propor. 
tion of the profit is upon his salary or wage, If 1s. 6d, in the 
£ is declared on wages, each takes in proportion, whether he 
is receiving £10 per week or 10s,; the former 15s., the latter 
9d. The result of the adoption of the eight-hour day has 
been to give this firm some of the healthiest and best workers 
of any place in England. In a word, all the workers are 
satisfied and none would go back to the precarious and non- 
ethical conditions which obtain generally in industrial life. 
Some of Ruskin’s business methods, at any rate, pay in the 
truest sense of the word, even if you cannot tarn yourself 
into a millionaire by their adoption, and it is well that this 
should be proved. 


For, if we had to admit that Ruskin’s ethical principles 
(which are but the partial application of the teachings of a 
greater than Ruskin) were useless in the business of life, we 
should have to admit that the tremendous problem of capital 
and labour can never be solved, but that society must look 
forward to more and more frightfal convulsions until its very 
foundations were well-nigh wrecked. If the Haves and the 
Have-nots are to scramble between them for an unallotted 
surplus with threats and blows, or by the cajolery of 
politicians who will take this or that side, according as the 
cat seems about to jump, then the outlook is black indeed; 
for all that implies mere force and the absence of the 
determining moral factor. In a sense, Ruskin was certainly 
a great revolutionary thinker; but his revolution was to be 
accomplished by moral evolution, by living and doing the 
right. Ifthat does not succeed— 


“The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And Earth’s base built on stubble.” 





FISH-EATING BIRDS. 

CORRESPONDENT of the F’e/d, noticing the increase 

of gulls on the northern estuaries of salmon rivers, is 
alarmed lest the preservation of birds may lead to the 
destruction of salmon. The gulls complained of are the 
black-backed gulls, greater and lesser, both of which are 
carnivorous and mischievous but not common birds, and, as 
it happens, are not protected under any Acts or orders. The 
protection of the “ gulleries” on the north-west coast, where the 
black-headed and other small gulls breed, is not likely to affevt 
the supply of salmon smolts, for these birds find more fvod om 
land than in the water, and even the herring gvtis are not 
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exclusively fish feeders, but general scavengers of the shore. 
Bren if they belonged to the entirely piscivorous classes, 
+ doubtful whether their numbers would affect the fish, 
ne t in the contracted space of inland and fresh 
— Perhaps the most convincing evidence in favour 
of the view that our sea fisheries are practically inex- 
paustible is the number of species and of individuals, even 
of British birds which get their living by fishing. There are 
no less than sixty kinds which do 80, and of these the 
greater number are untiring, voracious, swift, and specially 
equipped for that line of business. _Our steam trawlers and 
improved North Sea smacks are simply “not in it with 
these innumerable fleets of aerial, surface, and submarine 
fishers of the narrow seas. Nothing comes amiss to them, 
from a mackerel to a mussel, Many of them search our 
rivers from source to mouth, and our coastal waters from 
the Orkneys to the Scilly Islands. With the exception of the 
puffins, which fly away to the Mediterranean, far more of 
these birds migrate to our shores in winter and early spring 
than at any other time. At the present moment the black- 
throated divers, or “sprat-loons,” are catching the sprat 
shoals of Norfolk, Great Northern divers are harrying 
floundersin the Wash, goosanders and mergansers (‘ sawyers,” 
the fishermen call them, from their saw-like teeth) are busy 
in the estuaries, having long ago left the northern lochs, 
where they breed, while grebes, many in sort, razor-bills, 
anks, guillemots, cormorants, and gulls, are at work among the 
herrings and eels, scaup-ducks, scoters, and eiders are diving 
for mussels and whelks, and the sky-mounting gannets are 
piercing every surface-swimming fish that moves under 
their keen eyes far ont on the open sea. Yet the herring 
harvest of this autumn was the most prolific known for 
twenty years, as even the fishermen acknowledged and 
openly avowed; in token of which the skippers of Gorleston 
made a sea-pie four storeys high, in a pie-dish as big as a 
boat, and fifty-six determined men sat down and finished it 
to show that they had thankful hearts, and could appreciate 
the gifts of Providence in a large and liberal manner. 

It is quite possible to arrive at some idea of the positive 
destruction of fish by the birds. It has been calculated, for 
instance, that the gannets of St. Kilda consume one hundred 
and five millions of herrings annually. But if any conclusion 
from such figures is more certain than another it is that if 
the balance of Nature can be disturbed at all by natural 
agents like these birds, it must have been deranged long ago 
had it been in their power to do so. The reproductive forces 
of the sea simply cannot be measured by any analogy of the 
limits of life maintainable on land, and a comparison of the 
destructive powers of the sea-birds and beasts with those of 
the life-destroying land animals, shows that were the recu- 
perative powers of the sea-creatures limited in any sense of 
the word which we can comprehend they must long ago have 
perished. Nearly all the “ killing” of land animals takes 
place on the surface of the earth. Very few birds even, 
are killed in the air, except by sportsmen, and by a few 
hawks. In this country the mole, the shrew, and occasion- 
ally the fox and rat, kill prey at a little distance below 
the surface. But the ocean is foraged and ravaged in 
all its coast waters from surface to sea-bottom by fifty 
species of aquatic moles, varying in size from the seal 
to the sea-parrots, swift, active, and voracious creatures 
which abandon the light and land and air temporarily, 
or for the greater part of their lives, and incessantly 
burrow in the deeps in pursuit of the fish. No form of life 
escapes them. If any sea creatures could hope to avoid the 
creatures of earth and air it would be the shell-fish great and 
small, firmly anchored to the rocks on the sea-bottom, and 
often protected by shells of such flinty hardness that no bird 
and few beasts could be supposed capable of crushing them, 
even if they worked above water. It is conceivable that the 
gigantic walrus should dive down to the sea-bed, and raking 
up the clam shells with his tusks should crunch them for a 
meal; but it is astonishing evidence of the invasion of the 
deep by creatures of the air that the scaup duck, the scoter, 
and the eider, birds of swift flight and normal form, should dive 
fathoms deep to the mussel and whelk beds, and crush and 
devour these hard-shelled sea-creatures with no more difficulty 
than a thrush breaks and eats a garden snail. The only special 
equipment of the scoters and eiders is the heavy ridge along the 
Upper bill which strengthens it when crushing the sea-shells, 





and corrugated teeth or notches, like the “roughing” 
on the inside of a pair of pincers, to aid in holding the shells. 
Yet they will fish and feed for hours in the roughest weather, 
devouring their food deep down below, where the surface 
disturbance reaches them not, and only rising for a moment 
to take breath before descending again to their submarine 
dinner table. Equipped with this wonderful power of diving 
and shell-crushing, they fare better than the more ambitious 
fish-eating birds, which have to pursue their prey in different 
parts of the sea according to the weather. The place of the 
mussel beds moves not, and there the eiders and scaups gather 
and find a meal, whatever the state of the tide or the rough- 
ness of the weather, while razorbills, gulls, and other birds 
which catch “soft fish” are often found exhausted and 
starving. Some such comparative difference is noticed among 
the human fishermen on the Norfolk coast. Those who 
depend on sheilfish, mussels, cockles, and whelks for a living 
are more uniformly comfortable than the net and line fisher- 
men, 

There is also a considerable increase among the fish-eating 
birds of our rivers and lakes. The cormorant invades both 
in winter time, and even appears on the Serpentine. Two 
other voracious and ornamental fishermen also sometimes 
follow the example of the cormorants and come inland. These 
are the merganser and the goosander, creatures whose sole 
object in life seems to be to catch and devour fish. They 
equal the cormorant in voracity but not in size. The 
merganser is said by one of the correspondents of the (veld 
to have responded most readily to the protection it has 
received. In many of the Highland waters it is almost a 
pest, breeding on the mountain lochs, and then working 
down the streams to the sea. They do real injury to the 
salmon and trout, because the waters in which they work are 
very narrow. That they should increase now that their eggs 
are not taken is not to be wondered at, for they, like 
eider ducks and sheldrakes and other marine birde, are 
most excellent mothers. Two old hen mergansers were 
seen migrating down a Scotch river with nineteen small 
young ones in two broods. Next day one of the parents 
was missing, but the other adopted her young, and sailed ont 
to sea with the whole nineteen behind her. Some years ago 
a number of goosanders appeared as close to London as 
Wanstead Park. There they stayed some days in one of the 
large fish-ponds made for Sir Josiah Child by Evelyn, and 
used to fish in combination, a very pretty and interesting 
sight, as the whole flock would engage simultaneously in the 
pursuit of a shoal. The mischief done by such hunters of 
fresh waters, birds large enough to kill and swallow a 3 |b. 
trout, is doubtless great. But they are almost the only 
fishing birds which are serious poachers inland. Recently 
the Thames anglers have complained of the increase of the 
little dabchicks or lesser grebes on the river. There are 
numbers of these little birds, but they only eat the fry and 
small useless fish, such as bullheads and minnows. As 
a bullhead not unfrequently chokes a dabchick, it is 
clear that they cannot injure large fish. Nor would any 
Norfolk proprietor be likely to warn off the great crested 
grebes, eared grebes, and red-necked grebes, the large rela- 
ives of the dabchick, which are happily increasing on the 
Broads. Their main food is, in all probability, eels; and 
those who have watched cormorants fishing in estuaries will 
conclude that these same wriggling fish form the greater part 
of their diet also. The steady rise in the numbers of our two 
most popular inland fish-eating birds, the heron and the 
kingfisher, will hardly affect the breeding of inland fish which 
sensible and energetic landowners and societies are now 
taking in hand seriously. The ponds of teaming fry must 
of course be protected from them, and the herons must be 
warned off the small pools where trout are kept artificially. 
Bat kingfishers feed as much on water shrimps as on fish, and 
those of the latter which they do catch are very minute. It 
takes a kingfisher five or six minutes to kill and swallow 
a 4in. gudgeon, if he captures one, and gudgeon are, perhaps, 
their largest prey. The kingfishers are like the gannets; they 
kill their prey by harpooning. But there is one bird which 
pursues its sport almost as if it were the gentle art of the fly- 
fisher. The terns, lightly poising, hovering, dropping tenta- 
tively, and at last making their “strike” and carrying off 
their little fish, seem to enjoy their work almost like play, 
and to engage in it as much for amusement as for a livelihood. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee eee: 
THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srtr,—No one who has any knowledge of military history can 
be otherwise than disappointed with the proposals that were 
made by the Government on Monday night. Ministers have 
failed to grasp the two most important factors in the problem. 
Namely, that what is wanted is to organise the military 
forces of the country into a field army, and to do it with as 
little delay as possible. There was a great deal too much 
about passive defence, which is merely another way of 
spelling disaster, no passive defence ever has or ever 
ean end in victory; it is not enough to have a fraction 
of the force able to strike a blow as suggested by 
Mr. Wyndham. What is wanted is that all the troops 
maintained, with the exception of the garrison artillery, 
should be organised into mobile units of the three arms. 
The Government appears to have accepted the conten- 
tion of those whe argue, or rather state without argument, 
that the Volunteer force cannot be made into a field army. If 
that were indeed true then the proper course would be at once 
to abolish the force and substitute some other in its place that 
could be so organised. As a matter of fact, there is less diffi- 
culty in making a field army of troops that are essentially terri- 
torial than of the regular forces, where, on account of foreign 
and Colonial service, it is difficult to maintain the neces- 
sary permanent association of the component units. It will 
not be possible here to enter into detail as to all that should 
eventually be done in order to constitute the Volunteer 
force into efficient mobile divisions, nor would it be possible 
to convert the existing battalions, batteries, and Yeomanry 
squadrons into the mobile units of the proper proportions 
till some modifications and additions are made. These modi- 
fications and additions should therefore be set about without 
2a moment’s delay. The first in order, is to create the proper 
proportion of field or mobile batteries. Assuming that there 
are, or will shortly be, two hundred thousand infantry, there 
will be required one thousand two hundred guns, Authority 
should therefore be given to officers commanding Volunteer 
artillery corps to set to work at this task. The next, and 
equally important, problem is the creation of adequate supply 
and transport corps—in other words, the formation of Volun- 
teer Army Service Corps companies—abont sixty of these 
will ke the proper complement, and the officers commanding 
Volunteer brigades are the authorities on whom to place 
the responsibility of raising them, and of course the 
funds must be furnished. In reference to the existing 
infantry battalions and the means of taking advantage of 
the enthusiasm and awakened patriotism of the moment, 
the simplest and best plan is to substitute the war estab- 
lishment tables for the present Volunteer regulation tables 
of strength. This will enable all companies to be made up 
to a hundred and twenty-five strong, and all regimental 
details extra to, instead of included in, the establishment, 
thus enabling commanding officers to accept recruits to 40 
per cent. beyond the existing limits. Mounted infantry com- 
panies would in almost all cases clash with the Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Field Artillery, and this is surely a mistake; 
but for mobile infantry in a country like England and most 
countries in Europe the cycle provides an excellent means of 
locomotion, and there should be practically no limit to the 
number of cyclist Volunteers that commanding officers should 
be authorised to enrol; they should be supernumerary to the 
war establishment tables. 

The additional cost of these proposals can be roughly esti- 
mated at something less than half a million a year, viz. :— 


1,200 field guns at £100 per gun 120,C00 
60 Volunteer Army Service Corps companies at 
BO Nob. vcse Sabu bes. seas bse gas pee. Gas 12,000 
To this should be added a grant for regiment 
transport of £50 per battalion, say é 10,000 
Capitation grants and allowances for increase 
of establishment :— 
Infantry and cyclists 30,000 
Artillery ar 20,000 
Army Service Corps 10,000 
Total ... 60,000 at £3 180,000 
Increase allowances for existing Volunteers to 
meet further training in camp 178,600 


With these additions to the Volunteer force it 
possible to recast the brigades, to group them into division, 

to allot the Yeomanry squadrons and field batteries “a 
appoint the divisional staffs. In short, to make the Volanteep 
force into the only kind of military machine that is, or ever 
can be, efficient, namely, a field army.—I am, Sir, &e,, 


[We most heartily endorse Colonel Sturmy Cave’s wise 
and practical proposals, and we sincerely trust they will be 
considered attentively by the Government. One immense 
advantage connected with them is the fact that they relieve 
the burden on the War Office, and in effect provide for thai 
material decentralisation which is the essence of all good 
organisation. We most earnestly ask all men of weight in 
the military world, Volanteers and Regulars, to press the 
consideration of this aspect of the subject on the Secretary of 
State for War and his advisers. —Eb. Spectator. ] 


Would be 





SMART SOCIETY AND INEFFICIENCY, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Str, — Five words in my Daily Chronicle letter of 
February 5th were devoted to the effect of University 
education. They were that it was “destructive of originality 
and initiative.” The Spectator’s statement that my “ attack” 
of five words is “a tissue of misrepresentation” does not, 
tnerefore, err on the side of moderation. As “departments 
or sections of the civil or military service monopolised by the 
privileged classes ” were alone referred to, your sweeping con- 
demnation on that score is a little less than just. The 
Foreign Office and one section of the War Office Staff were 
in my mind. It is no answer to the indictment to 
cite the names of Sir Alfred Milner, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
W. P. Lawrence, and a few other men in the front 
rank. The point is,—-What is the general effect of 
University education ? Since the one avenue to ordinary 
success in public life is the conventional course of education, 
it would be surprising if the pick of the basket among 
University men did not successfully retain their originality 
and preserve their initiative. Ordinary men are turned out 
as much like each other as biscuits out of the same tin. Mr, 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain were not University men, and 
their force of character and independence of judgment (like 
Mr. Kruger’s and Lord Charles Beresford’s) are not im. 
probably connected with their escape from conventional 
edvcation, The extent to which the most eminent University 
man of the century lacked common-sense, foresight, and 
knowledge of the world is shown by the present war. It 
is a monument to one whose mastery in the realm of words 
left him a child in the region of things. To obtain greater 
efficiency in the public service, we must surely seek recruits 
from a wider area by opening the military and civil services 
to all classes. The effect of restricting cavalry commis 
sions or Foreign Office appointments to a tiny privileged 
class is clearly shown to be unhealthy. The unbappy 
results of our smaller diplomacy, the official deceptions 
habitually practised on the House of Commons and the nation, 
and the evil odour into which the Foreign Office has deservedly 
fallen with serious men of business are among the conse 
quences of privilege. Few young men in our diplomatic 
service ever see any chance of distinction. Privilege is their 
only recompense. By the time a diplomat succeeds to & 
Legation or Embassy he is old, disappointed, and worn out, 
He is a clerk in uniform at the end of a wire. The conee- 
quence is now seen in the dearth of first-rate ability among 
our Ambassadors, and the ignominous contrast presented 
between our lesser diplomacy and that of Germany and 
France. I do not refer to Lord Salisbury’s splendid services 
to the nation, which have been given in spite of inefficient 
instruments. Smart society, as I understand the facts, does 
not include genuine workers or fighters with foppish airs and 
harmless tricks. In the society I refer to the men are 
degenerate and corrupt, the women polyandrous, the few 
children unloved and neglected. Cosmopolitan financiers 
subsidise, employ, and despise bad smart society. If the 
Spectator does not know of the iridescent scam on the surface 
of society, its poisonous influence is not the less dangerous. 
It is intclerable.—T am, Sir, &e., ABNOLD WHITE. 
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e would most certainly throw open the whole public 
service and naval and military professions to all comers, and 
democraticise every branch of it; but Mr. Arnold White 
neely exaggerates the extent to which privilege is at 
present @ controlling influence. Neither the Foreign Office 
nor the Diplomatic Service are in any sense aristocratic pre- 


gerves.—ED. Spectator. } 
CAUSES OF DISASTER. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—As you have twice referred to my article in the 
Contemporary Review, and in neither case, iu my view, quite 
accurately, perhaps you will allow me a word or two in reply ? 
Generally, the case between us may be stated thus: While 
the optimists maintain that the disasters from which we have 
suffered in South Africa are either causeless (as the majority 
of the people appear to think), or are due to certain specific 
defects of machinery, which may be easily remedied (as by 
the substitution of Mr. Arnold Forster for Lord Lansdowne), 
or to a temporary oversight on the part of the providence 
whose special care is the Anglo-Saxon Empire, pessimists 
believe that they are the result of general causes, affecting 
both the character and the training of the English people. 
In this latter conclusion I am certainly supported by foreign 
observers without any special anti-English bias, English 
institutions have during the last twenty years been the 
subject of minute study on the spot by foreign observers, 
especially German. Their general view is summed up in the 
words of an acute critic, as he lately expressed it to me. 
“We think youare at a standstill, and that a nation which does 
not go forward must go back, We think you deficient in 
organisation and indifferent to education; and we think that 
the class which governs you is inferior in brain-power and in 
working capacity to that which governs us.” I ask myself 
whether there are not certain obvious facts in English life 
which give point to this criticism? England is so rich that 
thousands of people belonging to the governing and wealthy 
classes are able to withdraw from the business of Government 
or commercial organisation either all their merits or part of 
them. How many Englishmen play golf two or three days a 
week? There is no similar withdrawal from work in any 
great country with which I am acquainted. A concrete fact in 
aupport of this view is that we have been beaten out of the field 
in the great scientific-industrial development of our time,— 
that of electrical engineering. How many electrical motors 
are made in England, and how do they stand in comparison 
with American and German products? Or, take a second 
fact, having vital reference to the situation in South Africa. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in his striking letter to the Morning 
Post of February 12th, declares that the advance north of the 
Tagela has been seriously hampered by the lack of accurate 
surveys. For months English officers have been in and 
around Ladysmith. I have not heard that they used the time 
they could spare from shooting and tennis-playing in drawing 
nilitary maps of the country that they have had to defend at 
80 heavy a cost to the Empire. The special points which you 
criticise seem to me to show that you share the popular 
belief in the supereminent excellence of our plan of life. 
You reply to my remark that in pure science (I should have 
mide my meaning clearer by using the words “speculative 
science”) we have lost the position of pioneers which 
Darwin and Spencer gave to us by quoting names, the most 
distinguished of which belong to the period I indicated, and 
certainly not to the last decade or so, which I obviously had 
in mind as much inferior to our mid-century portion. For 
example, Lord Kelvin was a Professor of Science fifty-two 
years ago. It is not accurate to say that I did not 
mention the working-class love of football, for I stated 
that “football was a great English profession.” But I did 
not lay stress on it, because I was thinking of the men who 
are largely responsible for the main tendencies of English 
life-—men like Lord Rosebery, who think it necessary to 
make speeches in defence of the pleasant vice of horse-racing. 
So with what you term “smart society.” There may bea 
set which delights in Maeterlinck and Huysmans (for my 
Part, I do not see why the delightful gift of the first anthor 
should be confused with the perverted talent of the second), 
and I certainly hope there is a further set which prefers 
Wagner to Sir Arthur Sullivan, but I should have thought 
that the prevailing mood of “smart society” was ap un- 


imme 








intelligent and rather coarse idlenegs, and that you had only 
got to visit the West End theatres and music-halls in order 
to find the kind of mental food on which these people subsist. 
—Apologising for the length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 

H. W. MassIn@HaM. 


P.S.—I see that you question my doubt whether the 
Continental Press is wholly or largely in the pay of Dr. 
Leyds. Do you serionsly contend that this is the position 
of the editors and writers of journals like the Figaro, the 
Temps, the Débats, the Indépendance Belge, the Vossische 
Zeitung, the Neue Freie Presse, the Secolo, and scores of 
other papers that I could mention ? 


[We have never accused the eminent and honourable 
journals mentioned by Mr. Massingham of being in the pay 
of Dr. Leyds. His arraignment of our sports is overdone. 
From 1800 to 1850 there was quite as much horse-racing 
considering the population as there is now, much more 
gambling—the present Devonshire Club was a worse Monte 
Carlo in the centre of London—and there was besides prize- 
fighting and cock-fighting. Yet during that period grew up 
the great men whose absence Mr. Massingham now deplores. 
No doubt we take things too easily, owing to our wealth, 
but Mr. Massingham will never persuade us that more Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck and less out-of-doors is what we need to 
restore energy to the nation.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE AND THE WAR. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The debate is over, and the Government majority is 
decisive. But the speeches of the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Commons remain futile, as you have affirmed 
them to be. Probably Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour see 
this as clearly as their critics; and, if they could have spoken 
confidently about the rectitude of the war, would have made 
very different deliverances. If Mr. Balfour could have uttered 
one ringing sentence, of whose moral soundness he was con- 
vinced, it would have given him more satisfaction than his 
controversial adroitness and sharp tu quoqgue in his reply to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. His closing speech showed 
his gladness that Mr. Chamberlain could maintain a more 
confident tone, but he could not have made that speech 
himself, He would have felt that to have conducted 
the negotiations as they were conducted, while not 
believing that war was possible, would have convicted 
himself of recklessness, levity, and insincerity. The 
same want of confidence in our cause appears in the 
admirable call to prayer, and forms of intercession sent by 
the Bishops to their clergy and congregations, and com- 
mended to the Nonconforming churches. In the call to 
prayer, and the supplementary list of subjects, there is not 
one word about praying for success to our arms, It would 
be possible to use some of the forms of intercession without 
putting up one petition for victory; and the petitions, where 
they do occur, have not the simple self-confidence of earlier 
days, nor are they the “effectual, fervent” prayers which 
avail much. The Nonconformists also are praying about the 
war, but with the same reserve. In the official call to the 
churches, issued from the office of the National Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, there is no word about 
victory. I have had much opportunity of knowing the 
mind of the free churches; and I find everywhere the same 
painful conflict between patriotic feeling and moral 
judgment. It is a significant fact that the language of lead- 
ing statesmen, and of the clergy and the Churches in 
England, reveals the consciousness of a morally defective 
position. The clear recognition of this seems to me the first 
step toward delivering ourselves out of our present complica- 
tions. It is premature to talk of terms of peace. Events 
will be far more powerful to determine these than any par- 
pose we may now express. But the perception of where we 
have been—not mistaken, but—wrong, would be the best 
guarantee of an equitable final settlement.—I am, Sir, &., 

Bowdon, Cheshire. ALEX. MacKENNAL, 


[We believe our correspondent to be absolutely and entirely 
mistaken, both as to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. Both 
men are constitutionally incapable of assuming a position 





of eager cocksureness, but neither is, we believe, in the least 
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weighed down by any sense that our cause is unjust. As to 
the prayers showing want of confidence, we are equally 
unable to agree with our correspondent. Let him look at 
Mr. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural. He will find the same 
avoidance of the note of violent confidence. But Mr. Lincoln 
did not donbt the righteousness of his efforts to keep the 
Southern States within the Union. Neither are we, who 
believe in the justice of the war, to be called half-hearted 
because we think humility of tone in addressing both God 
and man a worthier attitude than that of confident self- 
righteousness.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE TWO MR. RHODESES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—No one could have more bitterly regretted the war 
with Lobengula than I did. But I have it on evidence which 
few would dispute, that it became inevitable when once we 
had taken the Mashonas, at their own desire, under our pro- 
tection, during our peaceful opening up of their country, 
Lobengula recognised the “sphere of British influence” in 
his territory, and thus kept faith with the “great White 
Queen,” but he could never understand what right her 
Majesty had to interfere with his time-honoured custom of 
slaughtering that weak tribe whenever his “impis” wanted 
a diversion. Accordingly, slaughtered the Mashonas continued 
to be even under the noses of the English pioneers. War 
once declared with the Matabele, the conquest and seizure 
of their country followed of necessity. Left to themselves in 
their weakened condition they would have fallen an easy prey 
to either Portuguese or Boers,—a fate which Lobengula him- 
self dreaded above all things, and averted by his alliance with 
England in 1889. “Jekyll,” for all I know, may have had 
his own ulterior and evil aims behind all this, and may have 
been tending to his transformation into “Hyde.” But there 
was no proof of this ; and the Liberal Government can hardly 
be blamed either for a war waged in defence of a friendly, 
half-exterminated tribe, or for permitting the development of 
the conquered country under a company which most certainly, 
at that time, had no discreditable record.—I am, Sir, &c., 


L. C. 


[Our correspondent misses the point. We say that “Hyde” 
showed himself, and in the worst possible way, in the insisting 
to the point of making several disloyal speeches that he, and 
not the Colonial Office, should have the supreme voice in the 
settlement of Matabeleland. That settlement was one of the 
worst things done in South Africa. As to the destruction of 
Lobengula’s military power, we agree with L. C. Uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, our correspondent seems to hold the view 
that Mr. Rhodes was “ Jekyll” when the Home-Rulers were in 
office, “Hyde” when they were out. Our complaint is that the 
Liberal party generally have been inclined to take this view, 
except, of course, those Liberals who are apparently con- 
vinced that Mr. Rhodes is always “Jekyll” and Mr. Chamber- 
lain “ Hyde.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





A HOME DEFENCE LEAGUE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Like your correspondent, “H. H. K.,” I have been 
“watching your columns every week,” and, I may add, the 
columns of the Zimes every day, “to find some keen outward 
response” to the suggestions that “a society should be 
formed to concern itself with the organisation and develop- 
ment of our military resources.” It will never be well with 
this great Empire and its peoples until a system of 
“thorough ” has been established in every department of the 
State. We asa nation make a profession of two things, both 
of which are in their essence “thorough.” We profess the 
religion of Christ, and we claim to be scientific. In this one 
principle of “thoroughness” the religion of Christ and 
modern science are absolutely at one. Christ says, “If thine 
eye be single thy whole body shall be fall of light.” Science 
says, “Gatheryour facts, and exclude all else ; comprehend your 
facts; base your conclusions and your conduct on the facts 
alone.” That is, ‘“ Fix your eye solely on the facts, and then 
you shall know the truth.” In like manner, Christ says, “If 


dealing with an evil of any kind, says always,—" First find 
ont the cause of the evil; then remove it.” When this i 

done your cure is on the way to being complete, Withoat 
this there can be no cure at all. In other words, trne 
religion and true science are thoroughly absolute and 
absolutely thorough. In the affairs of the State this ver 

principle of thoroughness, and no other, must be adopted. 
and now, more than ever, when the Empire is g0 in. 
finitely complex in its interests and so vast ip its 
magnitude. Honesty we have in our public depart. 
ments; honesty, that is to say, so that nobody steals 

lies are not encouraged, and jobbery is so rare ag - 
be a factor of little importance. But “ thoroughness,” 
most assuredly not. And whilst we have not thoroughness 
we cannot have real honesty in any high and wide senge. 
much less can we have efficiency. Are we the least likely to 
have thoroughness, with its corresponding efficiency, in the 
“organisation and development of our military resources,” if 
things are left in the hands of party politicians and of the 
permanent officials of the War Department? All past 
experience says “No.” If things be so left, what we shall 
have in the future will be what we have had in the past. A 
new organisation is needed: rather, an “ Army League,” per- 
haps, than a mere “Home Defence League.” It shonld con. 
sist of persons, being voters, who have no private ares to 
grind, and who will have the conscience, the deliberatenesa, 
and the force of character to gather all the facts necessary 
for the formation of right judgments; and then to insist and 
persist until those facts have told their tale and produced their 
fruit in the right quarter. In this country every voter is alegally 
and constitutionally established factor in the State. He is a 
son of the house, and it is not only his right, but his duty, to 
do everything which is in his power for the safety, the 
prosperity, and the honour of the house. He should refuse 
to be ground down by any person whatever. On a memorable. 
occasion the great leader and statesman, Moses, said to some 
sycophants: “ Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
In like manner, every modern statesman who is worth the 
name will say: “ Would that every voter were an intelligent 
politician, and insisted upon contributing of the very best 
that is in him to the purifying and strengthening of the 
State in every department.” I hope many of your readers 
will join with me in asking yon, Sir, to use your influence in 
the most strenuous way towards the speedy establishment of 
a right “ Army League.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


London. Gro. W. Potter, MD, 


[It seems to us that the best thing to begin with is for men 
who feel with our correspondent to form small committees 
each in his own district or parish, and then to affiliate with 
other committees throughout the Kingdom till a central 
organisation is built up.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A MONUMENT TO COLONIALS WHO HAVE 
FALLEN IN THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have just read in your article on “The Colonies and 
the Empire” your suggestion as to a monument to our 
Colonial fellow-subjects who have fallen in the war. Will 
you allow me to suggest what I consider a practical and not 
unworthy scheme? In front of St. Mark’s, at Venice, there 
still stand four great flag-poles, set in rich bronze sockets, 
and painted red, which formerly bore the ensigns of the 
great Venetian dependencies, Cyprus, the Morea, &. Why 
should we not have the same thing in front of St. Paul’s? 
St. Paul’s is in the heart of the capital; it was the cathedral 
of Greater Britain when the Bishop of London was the 
Bishop of all our Colonies; it contains the last resting-place 
of many of our proconsuls; it is the most national of all 
our cathedrals. Four great masts, to represent Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, set in splendid 
and emblematic bases, and properly decorated, would be 
artistically an addition to a now historic site. The standards 
of the Colonies would be hoisted on all national occasions of 
rejoicing, or, half-mast high, on all occasions of national or 
local mourning. Such a monument in this conspicuous 
position would declare to all tbat England and her Colonies 





thy hand offend thee, ent it off: If thine eve offend thee, 
pluck it out.” So science, as in medicine and surgery, in 


are indeed one.—I am, Sir, &, Joun §. SINCLAIR. 


The Vicarage, Cirencester. 
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nau are not dependencies, but parts of a whole 
Preece we also are only pars major, but the idea of flying 


the flags of the four free nations on all great occasions is 
certainly an excellent one.—Eb. Spectator. | 





GARIBALDIANS AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPROTATOR.”] 

srr,—This morning I observe enclosed letter from General 
Ricciotti Garibaldi in the Corriere della Sera, of Milan, 
February 4th and 5th. I think it would be well worth while 
calling attention to such utterances of sympathy, amidst the 
clond of venomous misrepresentation of English policy which 
disfigures German and French and avery few Italian papers. 
In this connection 1 would call your attention to the excellent 
Bibliotheque et Revue Suisse, published at Lausanne monthly. 
Tbe current number has quite the best, ablest, and fairest 
article upon the South African situation which any Con- 
tinental publication can show, not only exhibiting im- 
partiality, but real knowledge of detail, and profound 
aympathy with English effort for the cause of humanity. 
You should also read the “Chronique Anglaise” and 
“(Chronique Politique” in the same number. I see this 
review regularly (it used to contain admirable studies 
of the best modern English writers and novelists) because 
it seems to me the only thing in the French language 
which can be trusted gua impartiality and judgment. If you 
called attention to it, it is possible that it would oftener be 
geen upon London library and reading-room tables. Itseems 
to mea terrible pity that no combined effort has been made 
to inform Continental opinion by putting the real facts 
within reach of a public which can never read any English, 
and which too often (as in Italy) obviously accepts all views 
on English matters as colovred and disfigured by passing 
through French sources. The Secolo XIX. of Genoa is an 
instance in point. They seem to have no one on the staff who 
can read English, or who ever sees an English newspaper. 
Even the favourable 777/una of Rome spoke of the Boers as 
having been two hundred years or more in occupation of the 
Transvaal! What seems to me to be wanted is an inexpen- 
sive pamphlet of an impartia] historical kind, placed on sale 
in every newspaper kiosque, like the St. James's Gazette's 
“Boers and British.” At present there is literally nothing 
in Italian, or even in French, to which one can refer one’s 
foreign friends. They are absolutely at the mercy of the 
ill-informed and often spitefully inclined halfpenny news- 
paper editor. Dr. Leyd’s campaign of misrepresentation 
needs to be met in an equally systematic manner. Was it 
not a pity that the perhaps unnecessary self-denying 
ordinance of the War Office, compelling us to decline the 
offer of the sword of a Garibaldi on our behalf, should thus 
have deprived us of what would have been a conspicuous 
justification of our policy in the eyes of all lovers of liberty 
who have neither time nor means to ascertain the rights of 
the case for themselves, and that includes practically all 
Italians.—I am, Sir, &e., H, ©, 


[It was, in our opinion, a great pity that General 
Garibaldi’s generous offer was refused. Is it not still 
possible to reconsider it? We should like to see him 
invited to raise a corps of Garibaldian sharpshooters at 
Malta. The material aid might be small, owing to the few- 
ness of the numbers, but sentiment is not a thing to be 
neglected, and of the valour of the Italians who would rally 
to the call of a Garibaldi there need be no doubt.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE EVIL GENIUS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your consistent and persistent denunciation of Mr. 
Rhodes must be very grateful to every honest man and 
woman amongst your readers. When the war is over there 
will be many people who will “ want to know” why Mr. Rhodes 
was not struck off the Privy Council at the time of the Raid, 
and placed on his trial with the other conspirators in that 
most wicked and criminal adventure. Also, why the charter 
of his precious company was not revoked at the same time, in 
spite of the illustrious personages associated with him in that 
enterprise. If Empires must be made, let them be made and 
governed by sovereigns and statesmen, and not by capitalists 





and millionaires, who would exploit the fame of their country’s 
honour in search of gold and diamonds.—I am, Sir, &., J. 


[We agree with our correspondent, but he is quite right to 
say “when the war is over.” Till then we must devote all 
energies to the war. After the war the country will require 
a strict account of Mr. Rhodes’s doings, and not merely 
during the Raid but in the period during the late Govern. 
ment’s tenure of office,—ze., from 1892 to 1895.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RIFLE-SHOOTING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—Referring to your remarks in last week’s Spectator in 
regard to the importance of encouraging rifle-shooting, I am 
afraid that many men who are hard at work all the week will 
not devote their Saturday afternoons to rifle practice, and I 
therefore suggest that facilities should be given by Govern- 
ment for the use of their ranges on Sunday afternoons, say 
from two o’clock to six o’clock. By thus utilising the ranges 
the number of men that they could accommodate would be 
enormously increased. Anybody who realises how the lack 
of definite occupation on Sunday afternoons leads to mischief 
of all kinds will, 1 venture to hope, approve of the above 

suggestion.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR B. ReEcKITT. 

Beverley. 

[We agree with our correspondent and hold that the 
ranges should be open on Sunday afternoons. To learn the 
use of the rifle is a far better Sunday occupation than 
lounging in or outside the public-house.—Ed. Spectator. } 





LOAN CAPITAL, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I venture to think your reviewer in the Spectator of 
February 10th is too severe in charging me with “ convenient ” 
reticence on the subject of National Debt, for on page 11 I 
expressly include Consols as an investment open to the same 
objection as other forms of loan capital. If this is folly from 
his point of view, at least it is not subterfuge.—I am, Sir, &., 
BK. Latuam. 


[We have wronged Mr. Latham. He certainly has the 
courage of his opinions.—-Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE NEED OF COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—I have long believed, and feared, that the first con- 
siderable war would find our military system utterly 
inadequate. Great Britain, with her boundless wealth and 
her magnificent reserve of potential military force at home 
and in her Colonies, has now been at war for some four 
months with an enemy, well prepared and essentially formid- 
able, it is true, but unable to put into the field one-thirtieth 
of the force of which any one of the great Continental Powers 
can dispose. The result of this war, so far, has been that 
after undergoing a series of miserable and needless humilia- 
tions, after almost denuding the country of regulars, making 
serious inroads upon our trained and semi-trained reserves, 
accepting the generous assistance of our Colonies, and 
suffering a period of anxiety, strain, and confusion unknown 
for nearly two generations, we are just holding our own, 
and beginning to hope we may soon have the upper hand, 
That is surely not a position of affairs whose possible recur- 
rence (with every likelihood of even more serious circum- 
stances) we shall willingly spare any effort to prevent. The 
ludicrous disproportion between our potential and actual 
military force must have been, by this, time realised by the 
dullest intelligence. The nation is determined that the long 
reign of military chaos, and foolish optimism, must be swept 
away to make room for a sound and adequate system that 
will put our armed forces beyond all question in efficiency 
and readiness. The obvious and manly method is the demo- 
cratic one of universal service, which spares none but the 
physically unfit. Our very admiration of the spirit of our 
Volunteers, never more splendidly shown than during the 
last few weeks, has blinded us to the glaring injustice of a 
system, which not only permits, but encourages, the apathetic 
citizen to shirk all personal service, while his patriotic 


brother does his duty for him. Mr. Reade and Mr. Roskill 
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have both borne eloquent testimony, in your columns, to the 


moral and physical benefits derived from military training, 

and I heartily concur with them in advocating universal 

service, not only upon the ground of national safety, but also 

on that of national improvement for civic duties.—I am, 

Sir, &c., E. P. WARREN. 
18 Cowley Street, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





HOME DEFENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTraTOR.”] 

Srr,—One way in which the War Office has thrown over men, 
who would be useful now, has been their refusal to encourage 
a Reserve of Volunteers, Asan instance I give you my own 
experience. Five years since, I retired after a service of 
twenty-five years, five of them as Lientenant-Colonel in 
command, and then, having some leisure, I took up the sub- 
ject of keeping hold of retired members of my old regiment. 
My idea was to keep a regimental muster and company with 
books, have two or three drills, parade at regiment’s annua! 
inspection, and put through class firing, all in civilian dress. 
My successor in command was willing to give me use of hall 
and range free of charge, use of a sufficient number of rifles, 
on getting permission from War Office to doso. All I asked 
from the War Office was men’s railway fare to range and 
cost of ammunition. On bringing the subject before, then 
Colonel now Brigadier- General, Sir Donald Mathieson, 
K.C.B., retired, and the late Colonel Merry, 3rd Rifle Volun- 
teers, they took it up and headed a deputation to the War Office 
on the question. We were thanked for our suggestion, but 
it could not be taken up, because its adoption meant providing 
for a force of possibly five hundred thousand men, for which 
they bad not the money, arms, or accontrements. Mr. Charles 
Morton was at that time Financial Secretary for Volunteer 
Department; he or his successor doubtless will have the 
papers on the subject. If you, Sir, agree with the idea, you 
can doubtless get influential men in London, also agreeing, 
to endeavour to get the War Office to change their minds. 
Now they can get the money, and if they have not got the 
arms and accoutrements they had better get them at once, 
I am certain there are many retired officers willing, like 
myself, to give time and money to try and get what your 
leading articles call for,—a force of men who know how to 
handle a rifle. With authority, we would get them in a short 
time.—I am, Sir, &c., Harpen R. MaxweE tt, Col., 

Late Lieut.-Col. Com. 4th V.B. Scottish Rifles (Cameronians). 


8 St. James’s Terrace, Glasgow, NV. VW. 





MR. RHODES AND THE NATIONALIST MEMBERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—A propos of your reference in the Spectator of Febrnary 
10th to the fact that the Irish members cheered Mr. Courtney 
when he denounced Mr. Rhodes’s policy in South Africa, 
perhaps you will permit a constant reader of your paper, and 
an ardent admirer of Goldsmith, to quote a few lines from 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield” (chap. 3):—‘ But what surprised 
me most was, that though he (Mr. Burchell) was a money 
borrower, he defended his opinions with as much obstinacy 
as.if he had been my patron.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANCIS KENNEDY CAHILL. 
"0 Harcourt Street, Dublin. 





SUGGESTED BRITISH RIFLE LEAGUE. 
{To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr1r,--In your last Saturday’s “ News of the Week ” referring 
to Mr. W. A. Baillie Grohman’s valuable letter suggesting 
the formation of a British Rifle League, you end up by say- 
ing “as a necessary preliminary we need to rid our great towns 
of the curse of professional athletics, Solongas the working 
classes in their scores of thousands prefer to spend Saturday 
afternoons—and a good part of their wages—watching and 
betting on gladiatorial games played by hirelings, marksman- 
ship will remain at its present low ebb.” I quite agree with 
the latter part of this sentence, but not with the former. 
The “necessary preliminary” is the institution of rifle 
ranges near large towns, where the working classes, and others 
sould practice shooting on Saturday afternoons and other days. 
Given these I think you will see the professional footballer, &c., 


1 





would die out from want of support, because I believe ti, 
average Englishman would sooner do things himself th 4 
see others do them. There is a great deal of silly cant shone 
the evils of so-called pot-hunting, but, in my opinion . 
prizes given for the best average shooting for, say, 
number of Saturdays would do a great deal to encourage 
rifle shooting. In this advertising age men like to gee i 
names in the newspapers, and it would do no harm if the Dames 
of the Saturdays’ competitors were in the Mondays’ newspaper, 
The Press might help in this by devoting some parts of their 
columns to these rifle competitions instead of football 
matches and racing, and I think the papers themselves would 
in the long run find their circulation thereby increase. I ay 
sure there are many gentlemen who are too old or Otherwise 
incapable of joining a Volunteer regiment who would gladly 
give their help in money or work in forming rifle leagues ig 
large towns, amongst whom-—I am, Sir, &c., 
A WoUvLD-BE HEtppe, 


a few 
& given 





A DISCLAIMER, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In the kindly notice of my book, “Tiady Nairne and 
her Songs,” which appeared in the columns of the Spectat,, 
of February 10th, the reviewer remarks that I am apparently 
of the Jacobite persuasion. I hasten to say that I am not so, 
The expression “the King ” applied to the author of the letter 
signed “ Charles R.,” was meant to be used from the point of 
view of Mr. Oliphant, a Jacobite of the deepest dye. Like 
Lady Nairne, I admire the chivalrous loyalty, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice of the Jacobite Highlanders, but as I have said 
in my book (p. 33), I think the cause was worthless, I believe 
my views are generally shared by my brethren of the Free 
Church of Scotland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce HENDERSON, 
Monzie Free Church Manse, Crieff. 





DRYDEN AND THE DUTCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—These few lines of Dryden’s in his “Satire on the 
Dutch” may not possibly be inappropriate to some English. 
men at the present time :— 


“The dotage of some Englishmen is such 
To fawn on those who ruin them—the Dutch. 
They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. M. 0. M, 
AID FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 





Srr,—It was suggested—I think in your paper—that a man 
unable himself to take part in the war might meet the 
expenses in whole or in part of one anxious to volunteer, bat 
without sufficient means. How are these men to be bronght 
in contact, and what amount would be required ?—I am, Sir 
&e., INQUIRER. 


[If Parish Enlistment Committees were organised, as we 
have suggested in another column, there would be no diti- 
culty in bringing together men like our correspondent and 
the would-be soldiers. The Enlistment Committees would 
act as middlemen.—ED. Spectator. ] 





THE SHOOTING OF MR. McLACHLAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Yonu have called on “those who desire to supply accu- 
rate information as to South Africa affairs” to confirm or 
deny the fact, asserted widely in the Ministerial Press, that 
Mr, McLachlan was shot at Harrismith for refasing to serve 
against his countrymen. The South Africa Conciliation 
Committee gladly respond to your appeal to inform your 
readers that last week Mr. Chamberlain, in answer to a 
question, declared that the authorities in Natal had been 
asked if they were able to confirm or deny the report, and 
that the statement has since been made, without contradic- 
tion, that the Colonial Office has been *informed that 
there is no truth in the story. This is not an isolated 
case of apparently deliberate invention of outrages attri- 
buted to the Boers for no other ostensible object than 








to inflame public opinion against them. Your readers will 
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e case of Lanhar, murdered in the news- 
papers, but afterwards proved alive and well, and that of 
Robertson, tried, convicted, and led out to execution, accord. 
ing to report, while in reality he was still awaiting the trial 
which resulted in his acquittal. The historic conspiracy 
between Oily Gammon and Quirk to prove a death by the 
manufacture of a spurious tombstone has been improved 
upon by the more artistic methods of to-day,—obituary 
notices in the leading London papers. In this connection 
the Committee ventare to suggest to the Spectator, and others 
concerned for the honour of British journalisiu, to inquire 
by whose authority these obituary notices were inserted. It 
ig a sudject upon which the Committee would be glad to 
receive “accurate information.” “Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 
—] am, Sir, &c., S. H. Swinny, 
Assistant Secretary S.A.C.C. 
[We print the above, though the South Africa Conciliation 
Committee ignore the fact that we expressed last week our 
great satisfaction at the denial of the story, and our hope 
and trust that the denial would prove well founded.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


remember th 








POETRY. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BLOOD. 

Is this the North Wind sweeping down to snap the storm- 
bent pine, ; 

Or the South Wind whirling spindrift from Fuego to the 
Line? 

No! East or West, fling out your best against the sea cliff 
sheer ; 

Far clearer than your storm-wind is the call that greets us 
here. 





Where’er the Three Cross Banner waves you hear the 
summons roll, 
From mountain cyest to river bed, from Tropic to the Pole. 
It floats out o’er the lonely veldt, across the prairie grass ; 
It strikes the busy merchant’s ear where hurrying thousands 
pass; 
Then crashing o’er the granite peak, it bids the hillman come ; 
The sige gathers from the plain, the dalesman from his 
ome, 
Men hear it in the workshop as it echoes down the street, 
It stirs the ready hand to arm, the loyal heart to beat, 
It peals out o’er the desert waste, it thunders o’er the flood, 
mae Land’s call to Free Men, to the Children of the 
ood, 


_— that brave old Banner flaunts our Triple Cross on 
Where’ a the Lion’s cubs are reared, rings out the stern 
" We hear thy voice, Great Mother, and we answer to thy 
The offspring of thy mighty loins, spread o’er the seagirt 
We ne 9 with thee in union,—Lord God, be Thou our 
snide 

Wield Thon the Sword of Justice, but this link let none 
We bring on lives, a free gift, for the land all freemen love, 
For liberty and equal law, our charter from above.” 

a oe dark clouds low’red of old, our Fathers grimly 
So now, haters the Nations, stand the Children of the Blood. 

C. M. 








MUSIC. 


REALISTIC MUSIC. 


TaR immediate effect of the war on the musical world, to 
Judge by the test of announcements and attendances, is 
Probably hardly less striking than its influence on production 
In confectionery, millinery, and the publishing trade. The 
business of concert-giving, if not paralysed, is, at any rate, 
Seriously impaired. Only the most ardent enthusiasts 
amongst the ranks of the concert-goers remain unaffected by 
the situation ; the majority are only to be lured by the bait 
of patriotic music, and in the absence of any decisive victory 
for the British arms even patriotic music begins to pal’. 





Cynical and fastidious critics, wearied by a long surfeit of 
musical overproduction, may view the present lull with 
equanimity, or even satisfaction. It is something, they will 
say, to be freed, if only for a time, from the tyranny of per- 
petual pianism, of unnecessary recitals. But the influence of 
the war is not confined to a diminution in the number of 
concerts, or the bringing forth of a crop of topical and 
& propos songs and ballads—of which Sir Arthur Sallivan’s 
setting of “The Absent-minded Beggar” is the most 
notorious; in view of its powerful and perturbing effect on 
the national character, it will inevitably be reflected for years 
to come in the temper of the more ambitious efforts of British 
composers. It need not be directly exhibited in the choice 
of a subject, as in Wagner’s “ Kaisermarsch” or Bruneau’s 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” but the influence will be felt 
all the same. No nation can pass through a_ period 
of trial and suspense without showing the result in its 
art as well as in its morale. And as the character 
of warfare is undergoing a radical change, so it is not 
unnatural to anticipate that the character of the artistic 
products which derive their inspiration from warfare will also 
differ profoundly from those of the old school. Inasmuch as 
war has been largely shorn of its pageantry, so the art which 
seeks to depict the scenes of war or to evoke or recall the 
emotions caused by the contemplation of, or participation in, 
those scenes must, in so far as it aims at fidelity, divest itself 
of the conventional or traditional modes of musical expression 
designed to emphasise that element of pomp and pageantry. 

The attitude of the cognate arts towards war shows a 
marked tendency towards realism; perhaps the most striking 
battle pictures of the decade have been those of Verestchagin; 
while even the illustrated papers are beginning to give the 
preference to the photographic camera over sensational draw- 
ings worked up at home from the rough sketches of artists on 
the spot. From these and other facts one might be readily 
tempted to argue that the war would react in a similar 
manner on music. Besides, is it not true that all the great 
masters were realists? Did not Beethoven compose a Battle 
Symphony, and meditate a composition descriptive of the 
Battle of Waterloo? Did not Handel imitate the hopping of 
frogs and the pattering of hailstones, Haydn the “ flexible 
tiger” and other animals, Mendelssohn the braying of the 
donkey? All this is indisputably true, but it must be also 
remembered that only in an infinitesimal portion of their 
works did these great masters resort to the dangerous device, 
to borrow a critic’s happy phrase, of attempting to make 
people “see with their ears.” To quote Sir Hubert Parry, 
“unconsciously the development of the musical world’s sense 
of criticism tends to arrive at the truth, that though realism 
is admissible as asource of suggestion, the object of the ex- 
pressive power of music is not to represent the ont- 
ward semblance of anything, but to express the moods 
which it produces and the workings of the mind that 
are associated with them.” As the same authority ob- 
serves, a little of the realism permitted to himself 
by Beethoven in the Pastoral Symphony is often a help to 
the composer, but it is a dangerous weapon to handle, and 
“every one is conscious in a moment if the subordinate 
relation of realistic to inward presentation is exceeded.” 
Many years ago, at a performance of Jullien’s Army 
Quadrilles in Manchester, an enterprising conductor thought 
to lend actuality to the performance by the discharge of fire- 
arms. These were accordingly let off in a small room under- 
neath the platform, whence the concentrated fumes, issuing 
forth with invincible pungency, drove the audience en masse 
from the body of the hall. But perhaps the classical example 
of the inversion of the ré/es of realism and inward presenta- 
tion in music was due to the collaboration of two great 
geniuses,—Jullien (the “ Mons.” of Mr. Punch) and Phineas 
T. Barnum. Jullien was giving a series of performances in 
1853 in a building called the Crystal Palace in New York, at 
which a piece called Vight was introduced. We quote the 
account given in Mr. Thomas Ryan’s recently published 
Recollections of an Old Musician :— 

“At the beginning the audience was told, either orally or by 
printed notice, that there might be some startling effects, but no 
one need be afraid,—all would end well, &c. It is not a difficult 
task to compose an effective piece to be called Night with the 
assistance of a grand orchestra as the main factor, and given an 
opening of quiet, monotonous tones, like Félicien David’s opening 
to his Desert, a lullaby, a lover's serenade, and lots of such odds 
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and ends, which any good man with a lively imagination can in- 
vent. At the Crystal Palace music of this sort was purring along 
and lulling people into reposeful security—all quiet as night 
should ever be—when suddenly the clang of real fire-bells was 
heard ; people jumyed from their seats ; there was a big commo- 
tion ; fire and flames were seen apparently bursting from the roof 
of the Palace; ushers were rushing about telling people to sit 
down, for it was a part of the performance; the big doors were 
swung open, and in rushed two or three fire companies with their 
‘machines,’ hose, and great fire-ladders. These ladders were 
raised to the roof, and the firemen, in their traditional red flannel 
shirts and helmets, and carrying speaking-trumpets, climbed the 
ladders. Real water was squirted, glass was broken, cries, orders, 
every sort of noise concomitant of the fire was heard—plus the big 
orchestra, which was making a fearful din, sawing and blowing 
fortissimo through every possible diminished seventh that could 
be raked up out of the musical scale. It lasted long enough 
to make the most tremendously red-peppered musical sensation 
that mortal ears ever heard. It must be understood that all the 
previously distributed notices were not sufficient to prevent some 
timid souls from being alarmed. The noise and confusion 
created almost a panic. Some were fainting, others bursting 
with laughter, the cooler ones enthusiastically admiring the 
well-arranged piece. Finally, the fire was put out, the firemen 
with their machines retired, and the orchestra artistically pre- 
pared the audience for a song of praise and thanksgiving which 
came in the shape of Old Hundred, played and sung, and joined 
in by the well-pleased audience. It was a ne plus ultra of 
realistic music.” 


Many persons now on the threshold of middle age will 
remember the ingenious Herr Schalkenbach who, at the 
Egyptian Hall, and later on at the Crystal Palace—the 
Sydenham, not the New York glasshouse—used to give per- 
formances on what he grandiloquently called his orchestre 


militaire électro-motcur. It was in reality only an American | 


organ with electrical attachments by which he was enabled to 
reinforce the instrument with drums, cymbals, gongs, and 
blue lights placed all round the room. Well do we remember 
his descriptive piece setting forth various incidents in a 
voyage, and culminating in a storm, a night hymn at sea, and 
a lifeboat rescue. With the lights turned down it was really 
vastly impressive to the youthful audiences in the seventies, 
though hardly justifiable by the supreme canon laid down by 
3eethoven in connection with programme music—“ mehr 
Ausdruck der Empfindung als Malerei””’ We have got 
beyond Herr Schalkenbach and the “ Battle of Prague ”— 
how many musicians could now give the name of the composer 
of that once famous piece?—and though modern composers, 
with the tremendous resources of the modern orchestra at 
their disposal, are lavish of sensational and sonorous effects, 
and do not even shrink from employing the abnormal tones 
of certain instruaments—witness the use of the clarinet in 
Richard Strauss’s 77/1 Lulenspiegel—direct imitation is 
increasingly at a discount, partly from a philosophic recogni- 
tion of the limits of musical expression as formulated in the 
passage quoted above, partly from the facilities afforded by 
the “programme” in enlightening the audience in advance 
as to what was in the mind’s eye of the composer when he 
wrote the piece in question, Programme music, in a word, 
ia spite of its notorious drawbacks, has probably emancipated 
us from ‘the crudities of pantomimic realism. Beethoven, 
we are told, always had a picture in bis mind when he was 
composing, but that does not mean that he could have 
reduced that picture to words. One of the most striking of 
the series of pieces to which Schumann gave the name of 
Fantasiestiicke is that entitled Jn der Nacht, and with 
regard to this he tells us (/ugendbriefe, April 21st, 1838), that 
he found the whole story of Hero and Leander in it,—after 
he had written the piece. We cannot help feeling that this 
is not the only discovery of the kind. The criticism which is 
passed by Mr. J. D. Rogers on the excessive use of Leading 
Motives in the appendix to Mr. Bosanquet’s “ History of 
Austhetic” applies with equal or greater force to pro- 
gramme music and efforts after realism. After speaking 
of the brilliant use of the Ledimotif in Gitterdimmerung, 
he goes on to condemn the specialising of music “to the 
suggestion of certain images and objects, just like the 
language of everyday life...... Language already does 
that duty well enough; why bring in music to improve upon 
what is good, to illustrate what is clear?” Or, as we have 
heard it otherwise expressed, the great beauty of music is that 
it expresses thoughts that are ineffable; the charm is dis- 
pelled by striving to make it articulate. But on occasion, as 
we have already said, realism is entirely justified by results— 
what could be finer, for example, than the effect by which 





ace 
Verdi in the last act of Rigoletto imitates the wailing of th 
storm by human voices behind the scenes? And - 
Browning, by no means a bad musical critic, speaks “ 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology” of Verdi’s orchestra ag a 
posed of “salt-box, tongs, and bones.” It must, however * 
allowed, in justice to the poet, that there is probably a greater 
gulf between the worst and best work of Verdi than be. 








tween that of any other composer, OL G. 
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WHITEH’S SELBORNE* 


OVER a century has passed since the first edition of this 
work was published in London and sold, in boards, for a 
guinea, Since 1789, when it appeared, nearly ninety different 
editions have been issued; and the demand appears to 
increase steadily. Few persons at that time, and least of al] 
the author, could have imagined the unparalleled Success 
whichthe work would achieve. White’s “Selborne” jg the 
only book of natural history in our language which has 
reached the dignity of a classic. It is always interesting to 
discover how such a work was received upon its first publica. 
tion, and we recently referred to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1789, in which volume the work was first reviewed, Ip 
the following words this immortal classic was introduced 
to its readers :— 

“ Contemplative persons see with regret the country more and 
more deserted every day, as they know that every well-regulated 
family of property which quits a village to reside in a town 
injures the place which is forsaken in many material circum. 
stances. It is with pleasure, therefore, we cbserve that so 
rational an employment of leisure time as the study of Nature 
and antiquities promises to become popular; since whatever adds 
to the number of rural amusements and consequently counteracts 
the allurements of the Metropolis, is, on this consideration, of 
national importance.” - 
We may indeed regret that the pursuit of natural history 
has failed to check the migration!of the rural _popula- 
tion into the towns! After some particulars of the author 
and « description of the book, the reviewer proceeds :— 

“Tf this author should be thought by any to have been too 
minute in his researches, let it be remembered that his studies 
have been in the great book of Nature. It must be confessed 
that the economy of the several kinds of crickets, and the 
distinction between the stock-dove and the ring-dove, are humble 
pursuits, and will be esteemed trivial by many, perhaps by some 
to be objects of ridicule. However, before we condemn any 
pursuits which contribute so much to health by calling us 
abroad, let us consider how the studious have employed them- 
selves in their closets. In a former century the minds of the 
learned were engaged in determining whether the name of the 
Roman poet should be spelt Vergilius or Virgilius ; and the 
number of letters in the name of Shakespeare still remains a 
matter of much solicitude and criticism. Nor can we but think 
that conjectures about the migration of Hirundines are full as 
interesting as the Chattertonian controversy.” 

One edition only appeared in the author’s lifetime; but in 
1802 a second in two volumes came out, and since then others 
have followed in almost annual succession. The classical 
edition, with the most complete notes, still remains that pub- 
lished in 1877 by Mr. Thomas Bell, who for forty years was 
the occupant of White’s house at Selborne. Among recent 
editions we have seen none that can compare with the charm 
ing volume edited by the late Mr. Grant Allen, which is now 
before us. The notes are few, and only appended when they 
are required to explain or, more rarely, to correct Whites 
statements. ‘The paper and the print are all that could 
be desired, and Mr. Edmund H. New has illustrated 
almost every page with the most pleasing and orginal 
drawings. At the present day, when reproductions o! 
photographs have done so much to injure the illus- 
trating of books, it is most delightful to turn to 4 
volume which is, or appears to be, illustrated with 
old-fashioned woodcuts. Mr. New has drawn every spot 
associated with White’s name; and his figures of the birds 
which are mentioned in the Letters are sometimes drawn 
with a delicacy and feeling almost approaching that of the 
incomparable Bewick. Mr. Grant Allen has contributed 
also an introduction, which includes some few biographical 
details. Not many exact particulars are known of Whites 
uneventful life. The industry of Professor Alfred Newton 





* The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. Edited, with boy 
by Grant Allen, Illustrated by Edmund H. New. London: John Lave. (218. 
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has collected almost all that is known about the Hamp- 
shire clergyman ; and the curious may be referred to the 
volume of the Dictionary of National Biography to which 
be has contributed an article. It is believed that White 
spent some of his childhood at Compton, near Guildford, 
it is known that he was at Oriel, the remainder of his life 
was spent at Selborne, or 1n occasional visits to London to 
meet scientific acquaintances, or in long journeys on horse- 
back about the South of England to visit friends. In early 
days he was somewhat keen as a sportsman, and kept his 
hand in, when the shooting season closed, hy now and 
again loosing his fowling piece at the summer migrants. He 
could not resist killing a woodcock even in the pairing season. 
White never, as is commonly supposed, held the living of 
Selborne, but his love of the spot induced him to refuse the 
college livings which were in his choice. Some one who still 
remembered him when Mr. Bell was at Selborne described 
him as being only 5 ft. Sin. in height, and of very spare form. 

The letters which he wrote to Thomas Pennant and the Hon. 
Daines Barrington were never intended for publication, to 
which fact they doubtless owe much of their charm. In 1751 
White began to keep a “Garden Kalendar,” in which he 
noted down those events in the world of Nature which recur 
with the seasons. In 1767 he adopted a more elaborate form 
of diary devised by the Hon. Daines Barrington, and sold as 
the Vuturalist’s Journal. The originals of both of these are 
in the British Museum. They have never been published in 
their entire form, nor, we believe, even examined with the 
thorough attention which they deserve. It was the Hon. 
Daines Barrington who persuaded White to collect, revise, 
and publish his letters, which he was reluctantly persuaded 
to do. 

The secret of the unparalleled success of the book, more 
especially in recent times, is an interesting matter for con- 
sideration, Most strange of all is the enormous sale which 
the work has enjoyed in America where names of the animals 
and plants must mean little or nothing to the ordinary 


readers. This success is partly due no doubt to the fact that | 


White was the first of a new school of observers and writers ; 
and, although he has had many imitators, more especially 
of late, he has had no equals. But the real secret we believe 


to be the charming elegance of his old-fashioned style. | 


People read him now, not so much for what he says, as for 
the way he says it, the eighteenth century odour, the leisured 
life of a country parson, the simple humour of a happy 
naturalist ; these are the things which readers now enjoy. 
They will continue to enjoy them more and more as life 
becomes less like what it was in the eighteenth century. 
RAJAH BROOKE.* 
enthusiasts. The very best of Governments, as we know to 
our cost, does but hinder the administration of « country, 
and the truth that liberty and order cannot be assured with- 
out a free and representative Parliament is the heaviest 
indictment of human frailty. Man is a creature only to be | 
trusted with eflicient safeguards. Give him untrammelled 
power, and he either falls below it or uses it unworthily. 
Yet now and again the impossible happens; there have been 
a few benevolent despots, and of these none was more 
benevolent, and at need more despotic, than Rajah Brooke. 
James Brooke was born in 1803, and educated at Dr. | 
Valpy’s school at Norwich, where George Borrow and James 
Martineau were among his contemporaries. His ambition | 
was clearly defined even in his youth. “Could I carry | 
my vessel,” he wrote, “to places where the keel of European 
ship never before ploughed the waters; could I plant my | 
foot where white man’s foot had never been ; | 
could I gaze upon scenes which educated eyes had never | 


looked on, see man in the rudest state of Nature, I should be | 


before 


content without looking to further rewards.” This ambition 
was fulfilled to the letter. Rajah Brooke planted his foot 
on the secret, unexplored places of the world, and so little 
reward did he win, that he ended his life in a house pur- 
chased by the meagre result of a public subscription. But 
from the beginning he followed his destiny without thought 
of the future, and the work that he did was never prompted 
by any other motive than philanthropy and self-sacrifice. 





Dawn eyo By Sir Spenser St. John, G.C.M.G. London: T. Fisher 


| enthusiasm. 


| Fora while he took service in the East India Company, 
which, he knew well, would never afford him the career he 
wished. And no sooner did he come into his patrimony—it 
| was in 1835—than he purchased a ship, and, after a three 
| years’ trial, he equipped an expedition to Borneo. The ship 
| was the “ Royalist,” and here is Brooke’s own description of 
the craft :-—-“She sails fast; is conveniently fitted up; is 
armed with six six-pounders, and a number of swords and 
small-arms of all sorts ; carries four boats, and provisions for 
four months. Her principal defect is being too sharp in the 
floor. She is a good sea boat, and as well calculated for the 
service as could be desired.” In this boat, then, he paid his 
first visit to Sarawak—the first of how many !—and before 
long he had joined Muda Hassim’s army, and brought the 
civil war to an end. Even with his small experience he knew 
perfectly well how to deal with savage races. ‘Good temper, 
good sense, and conciliatory manners are essential,” said he, 
“to the good government of natives,” and with these qualities 
he was richly endowed. He ameliorated the condition of the 
people, he suppressed piracy, he encouraged trade of all sorts, 
he devised a practical method of despotism, and he enriched 
everybody but himself. Indeed, after the chief rebel Makota 
had been sent away, Brooke was the only true Governor of 
the country. But so scrupulous was he of honour, that he 
forbade even a tinge of exaggeration in his agent’s reports. 
“JT will become no party,” said he, “to a bubble; or gain, or 
accept any negotiation from Government upon false grounds.” 
Unhappily, the Government did not treat him with the same 
fairness which he extended to the Government. No sooner 
was he firmly established in Sarawak, than the politicians at 
home began their intrigues, and henceforth the life of Rajah 
Brooke was marred by harassing suspicion and unworthy 
reproach. 
| The intrigue was contrived by a discarded agent named Wise, 
| towhom Messrs. Hume and Cobden lent a too willing ear. 
| These gentlemen neither attempted to discover the truth, nor 
do we hear that when the truth was discovered to their 
discredit that they offered the smallest apology to their 
victim. Cobden’s account of Rajah Brooke’s position is a 
masterpiece of disingenuousness :—“ Sir James Brooke,” said 
he, “seized on a territory large as Yorkshire, and then drove 
out the natives, and subsequently sent for our fleet and men 
to massacre them.” Every point in this vague indictment is 
i false, but the politicians did not deem it their duty to 
inquire; on the contrary, they listened at home to the 
slander of « discharged servant, while Brooke was doing his 
country’s work abroad. And when at last the Government 
did issue the commission of inquiry, which the Rajah 
demanded at the first breath of suspicion, it was issued 











| secretly, and Brooke himself heard of it by accident. 
Tur benevolent despot has long been the dream of political | 


| The inquiry was held, and Brooke was entirely cleared. 
But, as we said before, Messrs. Hume and Cobden offered no 
public apology. Indeed, no man comes well out of the diffi- 
culty, save the victim of Radical narrow-mindedness. And 
Rajah Brooke’s protest remains an eloquent condemnation of 
Parliamentary intermeddling. ‘Do not disgrace your public 
servants,” said he in the thick of the agitation, “ by inquiries 
generated in the fogs of base suspicion; for, remember, a 
wrong done is like a wound received,—the scar is inefface- 
able. It may be covered by glittering decorations, but there 
it remains to the end.” But if at home he was regarded as a 
criminal, his return to Sarawak was hailed with universal 
Was he not the country’s saviour? And had he 
not suppressed those terrific pirates, who threatened Sarawak 
with their huge boats, eighty feet long, propelled by seventy 
oars? Of course Mr. Hume neither knew nor cared aught of 
the Rajah’s exploits. The pirates were pronounced harmless 
fishermen, done to death by the avarice of an English 
adventurer. Nor did Brooke’s splendid conduct in a war 


| with the Chinese endear him to his countrymen, though 


he drove back the invaders with his own troops and his 
own money. But he did not bring the war to a successful 
termination without incurring a debt of £5,000. And then, 
indeed, his plight was serious. He had spent every penny of 
his fortune, and all that was left him was a pension of £70, 
given for a wound received in Burmah, Truly, it seemed 
like a triumph for Messrs. Hume and Cobden. 


“T am weary,” he wrote, “weary of heart, without faith, 
without hope in man’s honesty.” Nor was the most foolish 
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step taken yet. Merely to prove a bold distrust in Brooke, the 
Consul-General in Borneo was directed “to send to the nearest 
English Colony all British subjects accused of crimes and 
misdemeanours within the Sultan’s dominions, including 
Sarawak.” Not only was this order in direct opposition to 
existing treaties, but it proved that the Government knew 
not where Sarawak was situated. But rather than 
support the rule of Rajah Brooke, the English statesman 
would have spent hundred of pounds in sending prisoners 
and witnesses to Singapore, that the theft of a shilling should 
be avenged! However, the Government received correction, 
and the benefits of Rajah Brooke’s rule are not yet abolished. 
Sir Spenser St. John’s biography, an admirable number in 
an admirable series—“ Builders of Greater Britain”—is a 
proper panegyric of a great man. The _ biographer’s 
enthusiasm is heart-whole and loudly expressed. And not a 
word of praise is forced or misapplied. Sir James Brooke 
was not only a great ruler, he was a man of singular taste 
and charm. His library, unhappily destroyed by the Chinese, 
was suflicient proof of his many-sided learning ; his house was 
a miracle of elegance. “I like couches,” he once wrote, “and 
easy chairs, and newspapers, and clear streams, and sunny 
walks.” And that which he liked himself, he would have put 
within the reach of his subjects. Nor did intrigue wholly 
destroy his pleasure. He said at the end: “I have been a 
happy man, and can pillow my head with the consciousness of 
a well-spent life and sacrifice and devotion to a good cause.” 
Upon such a consciousness as that not even the memory of 
Joseph Hume could throw more than a passing shadow. 





BOOKS ON SPORT AND TRAVEL.* 
Mr. BAILure-GROHMAN knows the hunting groands of the 
West as well as most men, and his pursuit of the wapiti will 
interest those to whom the hunt and the trophy are the 
desire of their lives. He is nothing if not accurate, and dis- 
courses with all the zeal of one learned in measurements and 
abhorrent of “yarns,” the dimensions of wapiti-heads, and 
the errors of a well-known “sportsman’s guide.” ‘To us the 
account of his life in Kootenay, and the concession of land he 
obtained, the triangular legal fight over a mineral claim, and 
the very narrow escape he had from one of the prospectors, is 
one of the most interesting features of the book. Sprowle, the 
man in question, had threatened both Mr. Baillie-Grohman and 
Mr. Hammil. Having already had an unsuccessful rifle-shot at 
our author, not long afterwards he boarded the train which 
was conveying his intended victim to the nearest point where 
he could swear a warrant. At the point of a “Colt’s 
frontier” he was going to compel Mr. Baillie-Grohman to dis- 
mount at the next station, but changed his mind at the last. 
If one man escaped, the other, alas! did not. Poor Mr. Hammil 
was shot in the back, and Sprowle, by an act of Providence, 
in spite of his six hours’ start, walked right up to the 
constable who was waiting against hope to catch him before 
crossing the line. He was hung, after frantic efforts and 
three respites, for his brother was a wealthy American. 
The whole story reads like a tale of the “ forties.” One of Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman’s projects was the turning of the Kootenay 
River into Columbia Lake, the source of the great river of that 
name. Unfortunately, the engineers of the great trans-conti- 
nental railway then under construction were by no means pre- 
pared to cope with the vastly increased body of water, and the 
plan was quashed. Its author says that the leave to do it ought 
never to have been granted. Though his pioneering efforts 
meant heavy losses, Mr. Baillie-Grohman must have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he opened the door for others, In 
his account of the Pacific Coast salmon he quotes Dr. 
Giinther’s remarks anent the “quinnat” salmon, one of 








* (1.) Sport and Life in Western America and British Columbia. By W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. With Illustrations and Maps. London: Horace Cox. (15s.] 
(2) Somaliland. By C. V. A. Peel. With Illustrations. London: F, BE. 
Robinson and Co.——(3.) Pictures of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. By “Old 


Pioneer.” With Illustrations. London: C. A. Pearson. [15s.]——~(4.) In Dwarf 
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Africa, By Albert B. Lloyd. With Illustrations and Maps. London: T. Fisher 
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Tropical Colonization. By Alleyne Ireland. London: Mac- 





millan and Co. [7 10.) The New Pacifie. By Hubert H. Bancroft. London : 


which, relating to the running of the fish in fresh water, j 
that “during this journey the ‘quinnat’ has never i 
been known to take or attempt to take any nourishment: 
If this means artificial bait, we beg to differ, for in 80m 
rivers they take the spoon bait freely, and have been kno 
to take the fly. We can recommend the Kootenay pay 
ences to everybody, and the amusing chapter on Western 
servants, by Mrs. Baillie-Grohman, to all ladies, 


Mr. Peel’s two hunting trips in “Somaliland” wil] make 
many a man’s mouth water, though the trying experiences of 
the desert journey will as probably parch their throat, in 
anticipation. The multitude of game he saw reminds one of 
the palmy days of South Africa, when countless herds of 
antelope roamed the veldt, and men did not need to walk g 
yard from their camp to shoot. There is no particular dis. 
tinction about Mr. Peel’s descriptions; he confines himself t, 
the actual hunting, which he gives vividly enough, and the 
difficulties of travel. He killed a great quantity of game, and 
had to, if we consider his following... It is, in fact, a descrip. 
tive butcher’s bill. There is a complete list of the beasts and 
birds known to inhabit the country and some capital illus. 
trations. 

There always has been, and, for all we know, always will be 
acharm about South African travels. It was, and is still, 
admittedly the best of all hunting grounds, so that in spite 
of many published reminiscences a man with the pen of a 
ready writer can be sure of readers. But the “Old Pioneer” 
has more than this; he belongs to the older generation who 
saw the country in the days that are no more, and who 
possessed a style of their own and were students of men and 
manners as much as hunters. This is not the only difference 
between the modern and the old-time hunter. The latter 
had imagination, his movements were not so hurried, and 
the fascination exercised by the long treks is put before 
his readers, in fact he insists on making his readers under- 
stand it. Among the hunting trips we have an impressive 
description of the Victoria Falls, as fine a thing as we have 
seen. Scarcely less interesting is the trading trip to the 
Orange Free State. The description of the arrival of the 
waggons outside a Boer’s house, the ceremonial coffee. 
drinking, the appraising of the stock to be exchanged, the 
carpet with the samples spread out on it, and the bargaining, 
and, finally, the portraiture of the Boer and his family are 
really most graphic; we seem to see the whole affair. The 
women and men folk, the ‘ Old Pioneer” declares, “ were in 
those days a pack of thieves. 'I'his seems a hard thing to 
say, but I had exceptional opportunities of observing, and s0 
far as the Boers of the north of the Orange Free State and 
the south of the Transvaal were concerned, it is absolutely 
true.” While two showed the merchandise, the other two, one, 
with a note-book, kept guard. . A reel of cotton or a skein of 
silk was simply noted down, but a protest was made if any- 
thing of value went. When the bargaining was over, every- 
body adjourned to the house, and a bottle of “squareface” 
and a dance concluded the business. The party organised a 
shooting match and were much disappointed at the shooting 
of the Boers,—at a mark, mind you. The “Old Pioneer” 
expressly states that in shooting at game at unknown distances 
in the open the Boers seemed have a knack. From, South 
Africa we travel to the Antipodes, and undergo some of 
the anxieties of a remittance man in New Zealand, and a 
very pleasant picture of the Colony the “ Old Pioneer” draws 
for us. Those of our readers who have other productions of 
his pen must add Pictures of Travel, Sport, and Adventure 
to them, and those who have not will to-day find in it much 
of immediate interest. 


With these reminiscences we had better mention another 
book on African travel by a missionary, Mr. A. B. Lloyd, 
who saw the Soudanese rebellion in Uganda, and then 
travelled through the great pygmy forest of the Congo. It 
is a plain, unvarnished tale, and gives a very real picture of 
life and travel through that most trying and unhealthy 
country. The most valuable portion of Mr. Lloyd’s volume 
is his appreciation of the natives; he has a natural hatred of 
any oppression, and it is with great pleasure we read his notices 
of the various Englishmen who represent the Crown in the 
latest of British protectorates. The order to which Mr 
Lloyd belongs is not always in agreement with the military 
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exigencies of the time or place, and thus we must applau 
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his generous appreciation of the trials of an officer who has 


‘ ften to be seemingly harsh and arbitrary because of the lives 
dependent on his control of the natives. Mr. Lloyd’s inter- 
siews with the pygmies were most interesting. He found 
them intelligent, and was strack by their muscular develop 
ment, Once he narrowly missed losing his own life and those 
of the party, as he was on the point of shooting a monkey in 
a tree when his gun-bearer stopped him in time; it was 2 
pygmy, and pygmies use poisoned arrows. Some capital 
‘lnstrations help to enliven the book, He tells a very 
unpleasant tale, we are grieved to say, of the treatment of the 
natives by the Belgian representatives. 

In The Highest Andes Mr. F itzgerald recounts the con- 
quest of Aconcagua and Tupungato, the monarchs of the 
Western Hemisphere. It really seems as if.the limit of 
human endurance as regards capacity to breathe a rarefied 
atmosphere has been at last reached. The party made trial 
camps and trial climbs, tried in every way possible to attain 
the acme of physical fitness before starting for the Andes, 
and then only after the most fearful struggles and iron per- 
sistence managed to crawl—we can use no other word—to the 
summits, the leader of the party himself being unable to do 
it, The camping at such extreme elevation was in itself a 
great effort, witness the contortions of the sleepers as re- 
corded by each other. The author of Jfont Llanc, we remem- 
ver, suggested that the amount of wine consumed by early 
Alpine climbers helped to account for some of the mountain 
sickness, but it seems stimulants are an immense aid to 
Andean mountaineers. Eggs beaten up in port wine sounds 
nourishing, and some of the party speak highly of this pre- 
paration, The very fierceness of the struggle against external 
and internal physical conditions makes Mr. Fitzgerald’s book 
of extraordinary interest, and we may well look forward to 
the next onslanght on the giants of the “ Roof of the World.” 
The photographs are of great beauty and interest. One must 
not forget Dr. Giissfeldt’s heroic and almost singlehanded 
attempt at Aconcagua so generously acknowledged by the 
author; if any man deserved success the plucky German did. 


Northern Siberia has great attractions for the ornithologist, 
and Novaya Zemlya in particular for Mr. Pearson and his 
brother. Interesting, even to those who do not know a black- 
bird from a thrush, are these long days spent hunting for the 
nests of many familiar visitors to English shores, The 
anthor says his book Beyond Petsora Eastward may seem too 
“birdy”; we do not find it too “birdy,” but only too “ bird- 
nesty.” We know it is of interest to get complete sets of eggs 
with variable markings, but when we hear of four hundred 
and forty eggs of Briinnich’s guillemot being rifled from one 
loomery we feel that it is rather wholesale. No two were alike, 
and Mr. Pearson goes on to say: “It is scarcely possible 
these abnormal varieties can serve any useful purpose.” John 
Raskin, perhaps, would have differed from this remark. But 
does not Mr, Pearson give himself away? Interesting as the 
habits of the birds are, and excellent as the photographs are, 
the continued shooting of nesting birds palls a little even on 
the bratal sportsman’s taste. The flowers are wonderful, as 
Mr. Trevor-Battye’s description of the Tundras led us to 
Imagine, 

. Mv. Christian studied some remarkable ruins which exist 
in Ponape and Yap Islands of the Caroline group, ruins of 
ancient courts and council houses built from the basalt prisms 
familiar to those who have seen the Giant’s Causeway. On 
some islands mortar has been used to cement rubble together, 
hut the ruins are mostly of these great basalt prisms laid 
lengthways and crossways ; the “headers” and “ stretchers ” 
of the masun, the “chock and log” fence of the settler, and 
the “wooden brick” style known to every child. Tous the 
manners and customs of the Ponapeans and other islanders 
are of more interest. The builders of the ruins are no more 
though doubtless their blood rans in the veins of the 
slandere, who are Malays if anything. Mr. Christian has a 
very copious and exhaustive pen, but he carries us along 
with considerablevigour and the easy style of a scholar, and 
we would not have missed his description fof the natives at 
the price of more than a moderate curtailment, a description 
— the excellence of his photographs lends additional 

Me, Progressive Spain” is the alternate title of Temperate 
Chile, a daring, but not unwarrantable, phrase; for Chile is 





progressive, though whether the progressive spirit is due to 
the descendants of Spain or the English immigrants, we may 
not have much doubt. Chile suits the Englishman, yet he is 
never tired of grumbling at the country while he is there. 
Mr. Smith rightly objects to the unsympathetic attitude, 
both racial and religious, so many Englishmen retain; it is 
unfortunately the attitude of,our settlers everywhere, more 
or less. We must remember, however, that in parts the 
Chilian settler was not well treated; he represented an 
energetic element that has ever been incompatible with the 
Spanish temperament. Mr. Smith is hopeful about Chile, 
and this though he knows the failings of the Chileno and the 
wild state of much of the country. For the rest, we recom: 
mend the careful descriptions of the life and scenery as a 
useful guide to intending travellers. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland (Zropical Colonization) has a great 
deal to say about the labour system of the tropics, 
and the results of different colonial governments, con- 
trasting, for the purpose of illustration, English, Dutch, 
and French systems. His statements are clear and 
succinct, though we cannot always agree with his con- 
clusions. The Dutch system in Java seems to work 
admirably, and he compares it with the Indian system, which 
seems to us unfair, for the Dutch have a fairly simple pro- 
blem before them, whereas India,—-well, the most sanguine 
of mankind never regarded it as aught but a wonderful pro- 
blem which cannot be governed by any system. Fancy the 
Germans or the French trying to make the wheels go round 
in that clock,—why, there would not be a Frenchman left in 
France ; all would belong to the Indian bureaucracy. How- 
ever, the Dutch system is instructive, and the point that they 
admit no proprietary rights in lands may surprise English 
ideas ; it has worked well so far because all are interested in 
the prosperity of the cultivator. In “ Forms of Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Ireland states shortly the governing systems of 
various colonies. On the colonial future of his own country 
the author does not speak very hopefully. The feeling of 
many in the States is summed up in his opinion by the 
remark made to him by an American gentleman, that “after 
all, the experience of other nations in the tropics is of little 
value to us, for none of the other people were Amerieans.” 

By “the New Pacific” Mr. H. H. Bancroft means all the 
countries bordering on that ocean, and he has found it a sufli- 
ciently large order to describe them and their race problems, 
trade, and future. He has a vigorous, though occasionally 
flippant, method of discussing some points, and at times a 
somewhat doubtfal taste; but the keenness of his outlook is 
undoubted, and he goes straight to the point. Moreover, he 
is admirably frank, and there is a delightful absence of cant, 
for which we cannot be too thankful. The two chapters in 
which Mr. Bancroft sums up the opposite views as regards 
the Philippines, writing in the first as a red-hot anti-expan- 
sionist, in the second as an Imperialist of the first water, are 
worth all the opinions we have seen yet. As far as we can 
judge, he realises that expansion is inevitable. Mr. Bancroft 
administers backhanders freely all round, and says rude 
things about his own Congress, but he is most readable, and 
full of suggestions, and readers who skip the first part about 
the war, and some of the pages in the latter half of the 
volume, which are merely glorified specimens of guide-book 
literature, will find a quantity of valuable and particularly 
entertaining ideas. 

We have left the best to the last. Jn the Valley of the 
Rhone is one of those delightfully illustrated antiquarian and 
archzological books of travels for which Mr. Charles Wood is 
becoming well known tous. He and his companions found 
many unknown gems of architecture and quaint relics of 
Roman and Byzantine days in their journeys, but lest this 
antiquarian lore, which is never intrusive, might possibly 
become monotonous, it is lightened with a kindly and gently 
humorous account of the life of to-day in strange old-world 
towns and almost unknown districts. For he is an artist in 
manners and customs, as well as in description, and a long 
line of monks and hotel-keepers, nuns and peasants appear 
before us, in a word, all those picturesque figures that make 
travel in Southern France the pleasantest of all pilgrimages 
to the artist and the man of culture. One is ‘uncertain 


whether to admire the descriptions of architecture and 
scenery, or the inimitable dialogues more; on the whole, the 
latter being the rarer gift, we must value it more, 
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A CONSERVATIVE SOCIALIST.* 

It is always assumed that the doctrine, as distinct from the 
policy, of Socialism is ultra-revolutionary; but is this so? 
The essential Socialist doctrine, whether right or wrong, is 
that the economic development of society issuing in aggre- 
gated capital and the large system of production, leads 
inevitably to some form of Socialism, the only question con- 
cerning which is whether or no itis to be democratic. Now, 
assuming that this diagnosis were correct, and assuming 
that some form of collective ownership and control of pro- 
duction and distribution could be peacefally established, is it 
not extremely likely that Socialism as an economic system 
would be found the most conservative system of society ever 
known to civilised man? A kind of social equilibrium 
would have been established which would afford no loophole 
for cbange. The means of living fairly well having, ex hypo- 
thesi, been secured to all, no social contest would be possible. 
Rut the progress of mankind, it isadmitted by Marx, has been 
produced by social contests for the means of living; therefore 
the impetus to progress having ceased, progress itself would 
slacken, and something like a Chinese system of society 
would set in, social custom and established institutions being 
fixed and crystallised. It might well be, therefore, that 
Socialism, if it could ever be established in the rigid German 
fashion, would suit the spirit of a materialist conservatism much 
more closely than is generally supposed. England produced 
in the person of Robert Owen a conservative and even aristo- 
cratic Socialist, the first person to coin that name; andinthe 
person of Karl Rodbertus Germany produced another con- 
servative Socialist, one of the most remarkable economic 
thinkers of our century. 

In this work Professor Gonner has given us an exposition 
and a criticism of the work of Rodbertus, the first adequate 
review of this important thinker in the English language, 
though it is a quarter of a century since Rodbertus’s death. 
Except that we should have liked a fuller account of the life 
of Rodbertus, we have nothing but praise for this able work. 
Whatever the author’s own views may be, he writes without 
bias in a purely objective way, able to appreciate various 
schools of thought and points of view, and well equipped for 
his task by a complete grasp of the history of economic 
theories. In many ways this is a model of what a critical 
treatise on economics should be. The work is divided into 
three parts. In the first the position and characteristics of 
Rodbertus are considered, the leading features of his teach- 
ing are set forth, and there is a sketch of a system based on 
that teaching. In the next part the nature and growth of 
society, its principles of life and action, the modern State and 
its principles, and the subject of private property in land and 
capital, are considered. Then, in the next part, fundamental 
economic conceptions as to value, wages, rent, capital, and 
interest are expounded, and Rodbertus’s theory of dis- 
tribution is examined. And finally, the State as an industrial 
organism is considered, a problem which leads up to the 
criticism of the efficiency both of the present system and of the 
Socialist system. If any fault is to be found with this last 
part, it is that it is a little too compressed considering the 
vastness and complexity of the subject, so that one must 
weigh carefully every line so as to be sure he has caught the 
meaning. 

It is singular that we should owe a system of Socialism 
to a Prussian squire, yet this is what Rodbertus was 
after serving for a time in the State service. He had 
received a legal education, and he distinguished himself 
for some years by his political activity. He was a member of 
loeal bodies, and of the united Landtag of Prussia, where he 
championed German political unity, and for a few weeks he 
was Prussian Minister of Education. In 1849 his public 
career ended, and he retired to his Pomeranian estate to 
devote himself to his social and economic studies until his 
death in 1875. His quiet life is a striking contrast to the 
turbulent and brilliant career of Lassalle, and the hard, bitter 
existence in exile of Karl Marx. He is always and before all 
things a student and thinker, never an agitator. He is, as 
Professor Gonner says, “ singularly and pleasingly unpartisan. 
No party can claim him wholly and entirely. No doubt he 
builds on a broad Socialist basis; but his Socialism is not 
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active, vehement, aggressive, and one-sided.” Hig method of 
treating social problems wus in large measure determined 
his legal education and administrative experience a8 well ag 
by his conservative and philosophic temperament, He 
recognised how slowly the world moves, and how difficult jg 
the administration of human affairs. Hence, the revolutionary 
Socialists of Germany with their bard dogmas, their violent 
passions, and their belief in the possibility of sudden social] 
changes, have never taken kindly to Rodbertus, 

Rodbertus derived his social and economic conceptions 
from the study of history. “He thinks,” writes Profeasor 
Gonner, “as it were, in history, and history it is which per. 
meates his whole body of doctrine...... Among political 
thinkers Burke, perhaps, is the one most closely akin to him 
in this respect. In both are present the same statesmanlike 
use of history and the same intuitive feeling for fact, not ag 
illustration, hardly as the basis on which to build, but rather 
as the veritable presentation of theory at a given time” 
Social life, Rodbertus teaches, is the creation of history, as 
individual life is the outcome of the cosmic process, 
“ Physical creation is essentially an individualising process, 
while history is a socialising process.” There is, perhaps; 
a fallacy here; for surely, we may assert, the socialising 
process of history produces a far greater individual than 
the “ forked radish with a head fantastically carved ” of mere 
physical Nature. The historical growth of society is divided 
by Rodbertus into three epochs : the State of Pagan Antiquity, 
the Christian Teutonic State; and the State of the Fature 
(die noch hihere Staatordnung der Zukunft). Between these 
three epochs come transitional periods of dissolution and 
formation in which Individualism rules; bnt the normal 
condition of mankind is that in which social forceg are 
supreme. The present time is that in which Individualism 
has become strong enough to destroy the old social, family, 
and economic bonds, and to sweep men into the great net of 
capitalism. Under this state of things Rodbertus holds with 
the average Socialist that the working classes are as truly 
enslaved as in former times, though the form of the slavery 
is different; and he holds also that, under this condition, 
poverty must persist and increase. One would say that he 
must draw the inevitable conclusion,—Socialist revolution or 
remedial measures directly intended to lead to Socialism; 
but he does not. With the ordinary remedial measures he 
will have little to do; indeed, he argues strongly against some 
of them. With revolution he will have nothing to do, and 
for tnis reason: in his eyes “culture” is the most important 
aim of society, and the “surplus” of wealth which labour 
creates should go to the spread of culture. But workmen do 
not realise the importance of culture, and if they had the 
chance to-day they would appropriate to physical satis. 
factions this surplus of wealth on which the entire 
fabric of higher civilisation depends. We must, there- 
fore, according to Rodbertus, wait patiently until the 
world-forces have dissolved the present economic structure, 
when, with a wiser race of men, the new Socialist fabric of 
society will be reared. It must not be supposed that 
Rodbertus contented himself with generalising, for he 
endeavoured to anticipate and to provide for the actual 
business needs of the community, particularly in the pro- 
visional stage towards the new order. His capacity for 
grasping the details of finance and business was very remark- 
able, and all his practical proposals are ingenious. But the 
interesting fact to be noted about him is the paradox (if one 
may call it so) that while he was absolutely convinced of the 
necessity and certainty of Socialism as the next world-order, 
he was also as fully convinced that Socialism was impossible 
now on account of the want of moral strength and the lack 
of appreciation of any high standard of life on the part of the 
mass of mankind. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mr. WINSTON CHUECHILL has been so much before the 
public in the last few months, that it is hard to approach the 
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3 ‘ i vel with that dispassionateness and 
rere tes rath ore Ms ville teen endeavour 
detachment whic e ar A blished 
reserve. The question is,—if Savrola had been publishe 
top mously, would it have attracted attention? and, for 
jon oo should certainly refrain from answering the 
: tion io the negative. By its picture of Court life in an 
pa European State of to-day, the book inevitably 
challenges comparisons with the achievements of previous 
workers im @ field of romance in which Stevenson was 
the pioneer with his Prince Cito, but Mr. Churehill emerges 
from the ordeal with credit, even with distinctiuu. If he 
has not the elegance and urbanity of Mr. Anthony 
Hope, he wields at least a vigorous pen, he displays 
a genuine rhetorical gift of expression, his characters 
are boldly outlined and his incidents well planned. The 
scene is laid in the capital of Laurania, an imaginary 
Republic with a seaboard on the Mediterranean, where the 
autocratic government of the President, Antonio Molara (a 
dictator somewhat of the Rosas stamp), has only led to a re- 
cradescence of the discontent stamped ont at the close of the 
Civil War five years previously. To pacify the Reform party 
the President promises to restore the franchise, but his 
drastic revision of the electoral register leads to a riot, sup- 
pressed at the cost of bloodshed. Atthis juncture the Presi- 
dent, at the suggestion of his Machiavellian secretary, con- 
ceives the idea of employing his wife, a clever as well as 
beautiful woman, to entrap Savrola into a flirtation which 
vill compromise him with the Extremists. The plan succeeds 
only too well, for the President’s wife—who is innocent of 
the plot—is deeply interested in Savrola, and he in his turn 
ia fascinated by her beauty and wit. The situation is im- 
mensely complicated at this juncture by the premature in- 
yasion of Laurania (somewhat @ Ja Jameson) by a body 
of rebels. In the end, after a great deal of street-fighting 
and bloodshed, Savrola, who has sheltered Lucile Molara 
at his house, is elected President in the room of Molara 
—shot by the revolutionists—but is himself driven into 
exile on the return of the fleet which had remained faithful 
to Molara. The strength of the novel does not reside 
in its character drawing, which is conventional, so much 
as in its political satire—the account of the Lauranian 
Press is decidedly entertaining—its vigorous rhetoric, its 
effective if not always original epigrams. The contrast 
between “morals and Maxims” is not new, and Mr. Churchill 
can coin phrases of his own that are just as effective. The 
form and contents of the dialogue take one back to the 
Disraelian and Balwerian formula, and the conversation of 
Savrola and Lucile is quite in the grand style. Here, for 
example, is a specimen of their talk. They have been watch- 
ing the stars from Savrola’s observatory, and Lucile observes, 
“perhaps your fate is written there,” whereon Savrola 
replies:—“I have always admired the audacity of man in 
thinking that a Supreme Power should placard the skies 
with the details of his squalid future, and that his marriage, 
his misfortunes, and his crimes should be written in letters of 
suns on the background of limitless space. We are conse- 
quential atoms.” It should be added that this clever and 
interesting book—which is above all else the revelation of 
a masterfal and audacions personality—was written three 
years ago. Mr, Churchill now submits it with “ consider- 
able trepidation” to the public, but he really has no cause 
for alarm, 


Mr. Percy White’s tale of “new men and old acres,” 
The Heart of the Dancer, in which a decadent poet 
and a brilliantly-distinguished soldier are rival suitors for 
the hand of a fascinating actress, is a great deal better 
wnitten and more interesting than most modern society 
novels. To begin with, the antecedents of the actress 
heroine, Althea Westbrooke, fortunately relieve the author 
from the necessity of constantly taking his readers behind 
the scenes, We are spared the company of insolent, fur- 
Coated managers, the tyranny of theatrical “shop,” and 
all the squalor of the stage. For Althea, though she has 
been through the mill, happily retains the manners of the 


amateur, and has not divested herself of the breeding of a 
gentlewoman. At the opening of the story, when she has 
already “arrived” in her profession, we find her not averse 
the decadent poet—son of a wealthy 
ut she soon prefers the claims of Colone! 


to the homage of 
Radical Baronet—b 





Sancroft—son of the baronet’s impoverished but aristocratie 
neighbour—the distinguished soldier already alluded to. 
Althea’s conduct at this junctare may have been human, 
bat it was not discreet. At the same time Gerald 
Sancroft’s promptitude in responding to the call of his 
country can hardly be regarded as an excuse for his selfish 
desertion of Althea, and is difficult to reconcile with the 
chivalrous and considerate character he had _ hitherto 
borne. It might be summed up in a perversion of Love- 
lace’s couplet: “I could not serve England so well, loved 
I the sex at all.” So the soldier rode off to the Indian 
frontier, and Althea, half out of pique, half out of ambition, 
made a brilliant marriage with a rich Anglicised Italian, who 
treated her very well, but died in a couple of years of the 
wound received in a duel fought in a fit of retrospective 
jealousy. After his death, Althea, smitten with remorse, 
refuses to renew relations with Colonel Sancroft—now become 
a General—and devotes her life to the education of her boy. 
Sancroft promptly consoles himself with the Radical 
Baronet’s daughter—a very charming girl—and the story 
ends prosaically enough. It may be noted that in attribut- 
ing to his heroine supreme excellence alike as singer and 
dancer, Mr. White has no precedent in the annals of modern 
music. But the violation of probability will be readily over- 
looked in a clever and entertaining book. 


In The Waters of Edera,as in The Tower of Taddeo, Ouida 
wages fierce and relentless war on capitalists, speculators, 
and modern industrialism generally. The scene of her story 
is laid on the confines of the division of the Abruzzo-Molese, 
a district lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic, and 
inhabited by a half-starved peasantry. The flower of the flock 
is one Adone Alba, the descendant of the feudal lords of the 
district, a young Apollo, endowed with the welcome but, in an 
Italian peasant, strangely unfamiliar attribute of tenderness 
to animals, passionately devoted to his farm and, above all, to 
the river, which he worships with a personal attachment akin to 
that of an ancient Greek. His feelings can well be imagined 
on learning that a foreign company have obtained the per- 
mission of Parliament to divert the river, and use it 
as the motive power of an electric railway and of an acetylene 
factory. The priest of the village, a high-minded as well 
as scholarly gentleman, uses every effort and all the influence 
as his command to checkmate the scheme and save his 
parishioners from being ejected from their holdings. 
Finding all resistance hopeless he counsels submission, the 
authorities being prepared to buy out the holders at a good 
price. But Adone has already begun to organise armed 
resistance, and in the end, after a company of soldiers 
has been led into a quagmire by the girl Nerina, Adone’s 
devoted and adoring follower, and after Nerina has herself 
been shot, Adone himself is captured, and though badly 
wounded contrives to escape and drown himself in his 
beloved river. The priest, whom Adone has unjustly de- 
nounced as a Judas, is tried as an instigator of sedition but 
acquitted, and on his return to the village finds that Adone’s 
mother has burned her cottage over her head and perished, 
and that the parishioners still regard him with distrust. At 
this juncture, when his heart is broken with grief and mis- 
understanding, by a supreme touch of irony, he finds a letter 
announcing his elevation to the Cardinalate. The story is 
powerfully written, but marked and marred by vehement 
partisanship. Onida has never realised the value of self- 
effacement. For the rest the entire lack of any humorous or 
cheerful relief seriously impairs the artistic effect of the whole. 
The classics, as usual, fare ill at Ouida’s hands. ‘“ Adonais” 
was not the name of the beautiful Greek, but an invention of 
Shelley; extra murus and Saracte are further instances of 
her inaccuracy. 


The title of Mr. Norris’s new volume refers to the number 
and not to the nature of its contents. Of the eight stories 
which An Octave contains, we find Mr. Norris at his best in 
that which describes the courtship of Lady Adisham, a 
charming widow with a weakness for political wire-pulling, 
by a middle-aged Cabinet Minister and a pushing Under- 
Secretary for State. The scene in which Lady Adisham dis- 
covers that the ambitious Mr. Coxwell, presuming that his 
feelings are more than reciprocated by her, has actually per- 
saaded his middle-class siancée to assent to the breaking-off of 
their engagement, is excellently done. The story which opens 
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the collection, that of an old man content to earn the reputa- 
tion of a miser, so long as he can clear his estate from embarrass- 
ments in the interest of his idolised son, is less successful, the 
incident of the son’s reappearance, after his supposed death, 
being rather clumsily contrived. But incident is not Mr. 
Norris’s strong point, and his leisurely method of character- 
isation does not lend itself very weil to the narrow limits of a 
short story. The sketch of the Frenchman who found his 
racial bias far too strong for his philosophy is, however, 
amusing, and there is more tenderness of feeling than one 
usually associates with Mr. Norris’s well-bred reticence in 
the homely tragedy entitled “ A Daughter of the Hills.” 


Even though the reader will be rather irritated by the 
Tbsenish nebulousness of the ending of The Priest’s Marriage, 
he will not deny Miss Vynne the credit of having written a very 
clever book. The theme of the story is the gradual reconver- 
sion of an unfrocked Roman Catholic priest, who has become 
a free-thinker, but is brought back to religion and Catholicity 
by the faith and belief of his Protestant wife. Then, of 
course, comes the cry of the wife, so well put by Mrs. 
Oliphant in the Chronicles of Carlingford : “ I’m not a wife, 
I'm not a widow, what am I then?” and for the life of him 
the reader cannot tell. It is possible that Sir Francis Jeune 
might have something to say as to the legal aspect of the 
case, and as to the possibility of a divorce being granted 
to the wife in view of the husband’s not appearing 
after his wife has gained her case in an action for the 
restitution of conjagal rights. The whole question would 
certainly be complicated by the appearance of the husband 
at the eleventh hour, and his redisappearance because he has 
“learnt what love is to-night, but it is not for me now.” In 
fact, the whole of the last scene of the book is rather uucon- 
vincing and forced. The rest of the story is decidedly good, 
and the minor characters cleverly drawn and “ living.” 


The Final Goal is another book dealing with the marriage 
laws, and here the “ Laird,” as James Maitland is called, 
refuses through sheer obstinacy to marry the mother of his son, 
with whom he lives, however, on the most admirably well- 
regulated conjugal terms. As the illegitimacy of the hero pro- 
vides the only shadow of complication in the plot, it is to be 
conjectured that James Maitland’s obstinacy is due quite as 
much to the convenience of the author as to pig-headedness 
on his part. The wrong is righted towards the end of the 
book (the story is, of course, Scotch, so the legitimising 
of the hero is possible), and all euds well. The book, thongh 
not a very notable achievement, is fairly good reading. 


In Mr. Grogan’s new novel, The Diegs of Wrath, we have 
the Court of Charles IL, the calf-love of the country-bred 
hero for Nell Gwynn (an episode we have encountered in 
at least one other novel lately), the whole being liberally 
seasoned with duels, assassinations, and elopements. If we 
are to have another book of this kind, the present venture is 
by no means ill arranged. But it cannot be said that the 
subject has the merit of freshness. 


Mr. Canavan gives a painstaking account of the Ticon- 
deroga campaign in his story, Ben Comee. Of course, the 
well-known ghost story finds a place in his pages, though 
the author tells it with a slight variation on the words in 
which Dean Stanley used to delight in recounting it 
to the children whom he took to see the monument to the 
Laird of Inverawe in the Abbey. The present writer well 
remembers that the Apparition on first visiting his cousin 
should say “ Shelter not the murderer.” “Shield” should 
be left for the second visit, when the murderer is not under 
Inverawe’s actual roof, but is being aided by him in hiding. 
The account of the campaign, written in the first person 
by “Ben Comee,” might almost be taken from the soldiers’ 
letters from the front in to-day’s newspapers. It is not 
necessary to hark back to a story of 1758 to read of hopeless 
assaults in solid formation, or squabbles between the regulars 
and “ provincials” : indeed, it awakes wonder as to how the 
English are ever successful in war if they are always so 
stupid in fighting. A certain lack on the author’s part of 
the sovereign power of interesting his readers impairs the 
attractiveness of his book, but people who take their fiction 
seriously will be decidedly interested in it. 











Dinners were functions then at which a degenerate age 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN. 

George Buchanan. By Robert Wallace. Completed by J 
Campbell Smith. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 1,3, 6d. ) 
—This book contains the last work of a very brilliant write 
and shows all his characteristic qualities. In fact, ong sees 
Robert Wallace almost too plainly when we are supposed ty 
be seeing George Buchanan. When Buchanan has to be defendej 
against the charge of ingratitude to Queen Mary, whose money 
he had taken, the accusation is compared to what “ Sir Gorgius 
Midas, M.P.,” might bring against an editor who had criticised, 
speech unfavourably after eating his dinners, “There hay, 
been editors,” he goes on, “ who would have answered, ‘ Presump. 
tuous money-bag, I suppose I paid fully for my dinner with ny 
company, and I am perfectly free to criticise you as yu 
deserve.’” It is easy, too, to see the local colour in the remark 
that “the civic authorities of Edinburgh from time immemorial 
have been ready and willing to bury scholars.” But the 
estimate of Buchanan’s character and genius is, on the 
whole, quite admirable. It is impossible to deny that there js 
a considerable gulf between Buchanan as he was up to the age 
of sixty or thereabouts, and Buchanan as he appeared in his later 
years. But circumstances were too strong for him. He was an 
Erasmus who was constrained, much against his will, to throw 
in his lot with the Reformation. We might say that he was not 
happy in the age of his birth. He ought to have lived a century 
before in the Italian Renaissance, not among the perfervid Scots 
in the days of the Reformation. As for his attitude towards 
Queen Mary his biographer is not quite easy, whatever he may 
say, while Mr. Campbell Smith is ambiguous. Of the Casket 
Letters he takes the common “ North of Tweed” view. “Docu. 
ments,” he calls them, “that could be satisfactory to no modem 
tribunal except a Dreyfus Court-Martial.” But George Buchanan's 
character for honour must stand or fall with the Casket Letters, 
If they were the manifest forgeries which Mr. Campbell Smith 
declares them to be, Buchanan must have known it. Indeed, ho 
was probably the forger, if they were forged. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


eee 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ten 
reserved jor review tn other forms.]} 





Wagers of Battle, 1854-1899. Verses by Franklin Lushington 
and Henry Lushington. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)—Here 
we have a collection of spirited verse ; i. to viii. were written in the 
Crimean days, ix. is an “In Memoriam”’ of Havelock, x. bears 
the superscription “ A.D, 1899 ‘ Play Out the Game.’” Perhaps 
the finest in the ecllection is i., “The Muster of the Guards,” 
but we prefer to devote all the space that we can spare toan 
extract from the last :— 

“Prayers—for strength to defend the right, through drifts of doubt, in troable 

and stress, 

Prayers—for wisdom to guide the helm—prayers for His grace to govern and 


Thanks—for valour of daughter nations, happy to press where their mother 
strives, " 
Fager to aid her, eager to shield her, loyally lending love and lives. 


Hail, Australia ! welcome, Canada ! Greater Britain all round the wave, 
Fight one fight and carry one banner, plant it firin on tyranny’s grave! 


Weld our kinship into Empire—Empire based on the one true plan, : 
Freemen’s rights and freemen’s justice broadening still between man and mat; 


Honestly wrought for, fearlessly fought for, spreading o'er land and spread 
over sea, 
Empire—born of astern death-struggle, christened in blood of the brave and 


the free. 


Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western India, By James Douglas. 
(Sampson, Low, Marston, and Co. 20s.)—It is scarcely neces 
sary to say that this volume, which is of goodly magnitude and 
handsome appearance, contains a number of interesting things 
some of them not a little strange in the eyes of the present 
generation, The India of the first quarter of this century—and 
possibly the date might be somewhat extended—was socially and 
politically not a little different from the India of to-day. The 
rupee, always a disturbing element, was far more troublesome 
thenthan now. Between May and September, 1837, it varied from 
2s, 3d. to 1s. 9d. In 1817 it stood at 2s, Sd. “Give me back 
2s. 8d. and 10 percent. !” was the comment of an old Indian when 
his nephew described to him recent improvements in Bombay. 
In those times it was a new thing for England to export cotton 
goods to India, and for India to export wheat. The first attempt 
at wheat exporting ended in disastrous failure. “He that deala 
in corn shall die upon straw,” said some wise man of old. 
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tremble. In 1813 a banquet was held to commemorate the battle 
of Kirkee, and twenty-nine toasts were given. In dress the 


neue lasted down till 1799. In 1820 a cocked hat cost from 
Rs 75 to Rs. 95. In 1856 smoking in public was still denounced. 
But we might fill columns with scraps. Old Indians should read 


the book, and not they alone. 





Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(E. Arnold. 6s.)—Mr. Quiller-Couch has told in prose the story 
of two of the Roman plays (Antony and Cleopatra he omits) and 
the historical plays (excepting Henry VIII.) It seems to us that 
he has achieved a very considerable success. In such a matter 
style goes a long way, and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s style has been 
formed with taste. He is not conventional. What may be called 
the “ Bible-English”’ style has its uses, but it would be out of 
place here, On the other hand, it is not the style of the news- 
paper. As to the way in which the matter is treated we can be 
no less emphatic in our praise. It is excellent. The real meaning 
and purpose is brought out, with an excellent motive and with a 
most satisfactory success. We must quote a passage from the 
preface: —“ Of true and fervent patriotism these plays are full. 
{ndeed, though they are, in Charles Lamb’s words, ‘strengtheners 
of virtue’ in many ways, that remains their great lesson. It has 
been said that the real hero of Shakespeare’s historical plays is 
England, and no one can read them and be deaf to the ringing, 
vibrating note of pride, of almost fierce joy to be an Englishman, 
to have inherited the liberties of so great a country and bea 
partaker in her glory. And this love of England is the sincerer 
for the courage with which he owns and grieves that she has 
been sometimes humiliated, sometimes untrue to herself... ... 
These plays might almost serve as a handbook to patriotism, 
did that sacred passion need one. For nowhere surely in litera- 
ture is it so confidently nourished and at the same time so 
wisely and anxiously directed.” 








Apis Matina: Verses Translated and Original. By Everard M. 
Young. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 6s. net.)—Thongh 
Mr. Young’s book cannot be expected to rival the picked work of 
the best scholars in a whole University, it is an excellent collec- 
tion. The great bulk of it is in Latin, seven only of the fifty-six 
translations being into Greek, and two of the seven having Latin 
alternatives, The Greek hexameter, the most sonorous of all 
wetres, is not represented. Mr. Young is ambitious. He 
attempts Macaulay’s beautiful “ Epitaph on a Jacobite,” and 
with fair success, though we think that it would be difficult to 
understand— 

“Seu, Teisa subeunte, tui nos, Arne, pigebat, 
Seu sonuit quercus Silva Laverna meas,” — 
unless we had the English to help us. The version of “ Rule 
Britannia!” may serve as an appropriate example, though we 
can spare room for the last two stanzas only. ‘To thee belongs 


the rural reign. ..... And manly hearts to guard the fair’: — 
“ Dotaris almi ruris honoribus ; 
splendere cernes mercibus oppida : 


tu, quidquid undarum est quot ambit 
Oceanus, potiere terris. 
Exosa servos Musa tuas libens 
inviset oras, O venerum unice 
felix, neque ad nuptas tuendas, 
stirpe inari caritura tellus!” 


And here is a quatrain rendered from Mr. E. E. Bowen’s on the 
Hon. Robert Grimston, known to all Harrow cricketers between 
1340 and 1884 :— 


“No earthly umpire speaks his grave above; 
And thanks are dumb, and praise is all too late ; 
That worth and truth, that manhood and that love 
Are hid and wait.” 


“ Arbiter haud mortalis agit de manibus illis ; 
surdaque fit cineris gratia, serus honos : 
sed virtus, sed honos, sed mens ea conscia veri, 
sed probitas nondum fine potita latet.” 





Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected and edited by Alfred 
Gudeman, Vol. II. “ Poetry.” (Harper and Brothers.)— 
Professor Gudeman follows up his earlier volume of “ Prose ” 
this selection from the poets of the Empire, beginning with 
the Pseudo + Vergiliana, as he calls them, for he is quite 
positive that none of the minor pieces sometimes printed among 
Virgil’s Poems are genuine, and ending with Claudianus, incom- 
parably the finest of the company, unless we are to except 
Juvenal. The reader will find much to interest him. It is really 
4 service to be gratefully acknowledged, when a scholar of taste 
's good enough to wade through the “ Argonautica” of Valerius 
Flaccus and the “ Punica” of Silvius Italicus, and choose out some 
more or less tolerable specimens. Seneca’s Tragedies, again, 
yield some fine things, and so does Manilius. 





Five Great Ozford Leaders. By the Rev. A. B. Donaldson. 
(Rivingtons, 6s.)—Canon Denaldson tella the story of five 


eminent chiefs of the Oxford Movement,—Keble, who may be 
said to have given it its first expression; J. H. Newman; Dr. 
Pusey; H. P. Liddon; and Dean Church. He is strongly 
sympathetic, but one may see that the last of the five realises his 
ideal more completely than any one of the others. His own con- 
ception of what Anglican Catholicism should be is one with which 
no possible fault can be found. “ A Catholicism based upon the 
Apostolic primitive foundations, united with all the spring and 
ardour and expansiveness of modern life and thought.” The 
difficulty, of course, is when we come to define, What is “ primi- 
tive,” for instance? If we are to take one view, it includes the 
first seven centuries at the least ; for “ primitive” authority is 
invoked for ritual and for language that are at least as late. The 
essay on Dr. Pusey is the longest and the most interesting. Dr. 
Pusey’s personal kindness and generosity are duly recognised. 
It was not he who was responsible for the discreditable opposi- 
tion to the endowment of the Greek Professorship. And it was 
his neutrality that enabled the Liberals to win their solitary 
victory in Convocation, when Dean Stanley’s nomination aa 
Select Preacher was confirmed. It is a pity that Canon Donald- 
son should permit himself to use so discourteous a phrase as 
“ignorant clamour” when he speaks of those who argue against 
habitual confession. They have at least some support in history 
and inargument when they urge that the practice is not contem- 
plated by the mind of the English Church as exhibited in her 
formularies, and they can point to much practical proof of their 
view. Canon Donaldson’s position as a theologian is not quite so 
commanding as to entitle him to use such language. 


Josiah Viney: a Record of his Life and Work. By Henry 
Johnson, (Elliot Stock. 5s3.)}—Mr. Viney was a Congregational 
minister who had charges at Herne Bay, Bethnal Green, and 
Highgate successively. He retired from pastoral work while still 
little more than sixty years of age, devoting the rest of his life to 
good works of various kinds. We can easily understand that 
many people would gladly have a record of a long and useful life. 
For them, and not for the general public, this volume is written, 
and written with good taste and adequate skill. Sermons and 
Lectures, by the Rev. Henry Bonner (Horace Marshall and 
Sons, 5s. net.), contains thirty sermons and five literary 
lectures by a man who, it is easy to say, possessed considerable 
culture and ability, and, it is also plain, he grew. His latest 
sermons—Mr. Bonner died, at the age of fifty-one, in 1898—have 
not been given, the notes being insufficient, but there is enough 
to show a broad and receptive mind in the preacher. 





The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-8. By T. A. 
Coghlan. (W. A. Gullick, Sydney, N.S.W.)—This is the 
eleventh issue of the official statistics of the Colony. So large g 
volume—it exceeds a thonsand pages—necessarily requires some 
time in preparation. Consequently it seems to some a little out 
of date. The year of 1900 is moving on, and we are called back 
to the statistics of 1898. The main outline of facts, however, 
remains without change, and what alterations have to be made in 
figures indicate growth. The total trade of the year was 
£52,101,677, an increase of more than six millions on the total for 
1897, The railways and tramways show a profit of about one million 
and a half. The cost of construction was a little more than 
thirty-two millions, or with rolling-stock and machinery, thirty- 
five millions. This gives about 4 per cent. return, 


Malay Magic. By W. W. Skeat. (Macmillan and Co. 21s.)— 
The student of comparative folk-lore would find a great deal to 
interest him in Mr. Skeat’s volume. The witchcraft of the 
Malay has not been so very long extinct in our own country. The 
Malay has his wax image of the man he hates, and transfixes it 
instead of wasting it at the fire. Not only this but he makes 
images of the husband and wife whom he wishes to quarrel, and 
placing them so that they face away from each other, murmurs 
incantations over them. He also believes firmly in obtaining 
possession of materials that shall represent his victim’s anatomy 
more or less completely, just as the medicine-man obtains 
them for the opposite purpose. The Malay, as may be sup- 
posed from the nature of his arrested civilisation, has gone to 
far greater lengths than the English peasantry ever did. His 
incantations and invocations to spirits, to objects animate and 
inanimate, whom he endows with power, are a study in them- 
selves. He exhorts the tin ore he finds in mines, and sacrifices 
a goat to the spirits of the waters to secure a good catch. Even 
if he goes out with a rod he has an invocation, and must never 
take an umbrella or shoes into the boat with him, and the same 
“taboo” applies toa mine. Arabian and Indian influences have 





somewhat confused the religious ideas of the Malay, and though 
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ostensibly those who are Mahommedans belong to the strictest 
sect, it sits lightly on them. We should have welcomed some 
comparative inferences drawn from some of the more interesting 
beliefs of the Peninsular, but Mr. Skeat could scarcely have 
increased the size of his voluminous though most interesting and 
painstaking book. For instance, in the Malay account of the 
Creation given to Newbold (which is different from that given to 
Mr. Skeat), the Caucasus Mountains were intended as a chain to 
strengthen the earth, and keep off winds and evil beasts, and a 
people called Yajuj and Majuj are boring through it, and when 
they accomplish their task, the end of all things will come. 
This reminds us of the final triumph of Loki and the gods of his 
following against the Scandinavian hierarchy. And in the account 
given to Mr. Skeat a great serpent is mentioned. He is only an 
incident, it is true, but his head reaches to heaven and his tail to 
hell, and when destroyed he splits up into good and evil genii. 
There can be little doubt, of course, of the Hindoo origin of this 
particular anthropomorphic serpent. A considerable space is 
devoted to Malay games, cock-fighting and bull-fighting. The 
Malay is a great sportsman, though his notions of warfare are 
barbarian in the extreme. Some of the illustrations of carved 
figures representing important social ceremonies and folk-tales 
are very interesting, especially that of the “Spectre Huntsman.” 
Mr. Skeat’s book must be read and ranked with those interesting 
volumes of Sir Frank Swettenham and Mr. Hugh Clifford, 
Lieutenant Newbold and Sir William Maxwell. 





The Kendals. By T. Edgar Pemberton. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
16s.)—This is a narrative of the theatrical life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. Mr. Kendal, it should be understood, is really Mr. 
William Hunter Grimston; Mrs. Kendal was, by birth, a 
Robertson. We do not propose to follow, much less to criticise, 
Mr. Pemberton’s story. It will be found, we do not doubt, to 
suit the public for which it is intended. One good story at the 
end we may quote. Mrs. Kendal was playing the part of amother 
compelled to part from her child. The parting over, she closed 
her eyes, but opened them when she heard a laugh. The child’s 
cap had dropped off as he was led across the stage. She was 
equal to the situation, sprang forward, caught up the cap, and 
pressed it to her heart. To her dismay, the child was brought back 
in another act in the same cap. Luckily, the public did not notice it. 
* How could you?” she said to the dresser. “ Don’t you know 
that for months and months of trial that cap has been worn upon 
my heart?” 


TaroLoay.—The Hebrew Tragedy. By Colonel C. R. Conder. 
(Blackwood and Sons. 3s.)—Colonel Conder has done so much 
to make the Jewish people, as it really was, better known to the 
English people, that his book finds us prepossessed in its favour. 
And it does not disappoint expectations. He treats the traditional 
view, as it may be called, with respect, but he is very far from 
being slavishly bound by it. The history of the Hebrews 
assumes in his hand a reality which it often lacks. At the same 
time we never lose the sense of the separation between it and 
all other national histories. It is, indeed, idle, in view of the 
past and the present, to deny the great part which this race has 
played in the evolution of the world. ‘To say that it has been 
guided by a divine purpose is to adopt an explanation which is 
at least as satisfactory as any other. This is the impression 
which Colonel Conder’s remarkably eloquent chapters leave upon 
us. They begin with Abraham crossing the Euphrates and they 
end with the Christianity of the early ages. We could wish the 
last few pages away, though it is not easy to deny their 
truth. Such Christians as the Borgias have “crucified Christ” 
far more wickedly than those of whom St. Peter said 
that “in ignorance they did it, as did also their rulers,’-— 
The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels. By Herbert 
Mortimer Luckock, D.D. (Longmans and Co.  6s3.)—Dean 
Luckock’s book may be read with advantage, but we should 
say that he has too many “notions” to be’a quite trustworthy 
guide. No fault need be found with what he says when he is on 
familiar ground; when he leaves it we do not feel so much con- 
fidence. A significant example may be found in his treatment of 
the words rodro moeire in the institution of the Eucharist. “The 
special significance,” he writes, “is lost in the English version. 
Perhaps its fullness of meaning might be expressed thus: ‘offer, 
or celebrate, this as my memorial.’” He takes it for granted that 
mo.ey is used in its sacrificial sense. But surely he was hound to 
take into account the very strong argument on the otherside. The 
sacrificial use of mo«iv is with a cognate accusative, mociv 
éxatéufas for instance. But the probability—we might use a 
stronger word—is that moire totro has no sacrificial meaning. 
—The Crown of Christ, by Rev. E. Hutton, Vol. I. Advent to 





: Bic... 
Easter (Rivingtons, 6s. net), is the first portion of “ Spiritus 
Readings for the Liturgical Year.’ 


MisceLLANEOUS.—We notice with pleasure the sixth half-yearly 
volume (July-December, 1899) of Country Life (Hudson and 
Kearns, 21s.), @ very good, if not the very best (as the title-page 
will have us think), “ Journal for all interested in Country Life ang 
Pursuits.” Horticulture, agriculture, sport‘of every kind,—in 
short, all the things that one does in the country, and 
thinks abcut in town, figure in these pages. And besides 
being other things, it is a book of beauty, the front paga 
of each number presenting the likeness of some titled fair, 
The newest addition to “ The Library of English Classics” 
(Macmillan and Co.) is Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte Darthuy, 
2 vols. (7s. net).—Mr. A. W. Pollard tells us all that is to bg 
known of the authorship of the book. There was a Sir Thomas 
Malorie who fought on the losing side in the Wars of the Roses, 
being excluded from the pardon issued in 1468, and there was 
Thomas Malory, of Papworth, who made, on September 16, 1469, 
a will that was proved on the 27th of the same month. Either 
would do for the writer, whose manuscript was brought to Caxton, 
prepared by him for the press, not very carefully, and printed 
in 1485. The writer’s epilogue states that the book was “ ended 
the ninth year of King Edward the Fourth.” The spelling has 
been modernised, but the obsolete words have been restored, and 
a fuller glossary added.——In the “ Temple Edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens” (J. M. Dent and Co.), we have the second 
volume of Christmas Books (1s. 6d. net), with some Bibliographical 
Notes.——Chart of the Boer War, 1899-1900. By Lieutenant. 
Colonel H. M. G. Bruncker. (W. Clowes and Sons. 2s. 6d.)— 
This is the third edition, giving a full account of the 
distribution of the British forces, lists of officers in the various 
regiments (with the gloomy initials of k, w, m, d, to indicate 
casualties), with map, &c.; all, in short, that the reader at 
home wants to keep himself abreast of facts,——The 
History of the Life of Thomas Elwood. Edited by C. G, 
Crumb. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Thomas Elwood’s pamphlets 
and books are forgotten, and he is remembered chiefly as having 
suggested the subject of “ Paradise Regained” to Milton,—the 
story is told under date of 1665 when the poet was at Chalfont, 
His autobiography, carried down to 1683, was published after his 
death in 1718. It is certainly worth disinterring, for it gives a 
vivid picture of the inner life of Quakerism during what may be 
called its militant period. The editor’s introduction is a good 
piece of work, a fair and well-considered estimate of the Friends 
as an element in the religious and spiritual life of the time— 
Frithjof and Roland. By Zenaide de Ragozin. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1 50c.)—The volume is divided pretty equally between the 
Paladin of Norway and the Paladin of France. There is, it 
is true, a much greater stock of materials for the latter subject. 
There is a great Roland cycle, as there was a great Trojan cycle 
in Greece. The Frithjof Saga, on the other hand, stands by 
itself, “ unconnected,” as Madame Ragozin tells us, “with the 
mythical cycle of the Edda.” ‘The stories are told in clear and 
harmonious prose, free from affectation of the archaic, with per- 
haps just a shade more ornamentation than is necessary. “I 
must look once more on the silken fold of her hair, listen once 
again to the witching music of her voice,” has a little of the 
modern about it. 





Mars.—We have received the first three of a proposed series of 
“ Handy Classical Maps” (John Murray). These are Britannia, 
ls. net; Hispania, 1s. net; and Italia, 1s. 6d. net. They are 
admirably clear, as good maps, in short, as we have ever see, 
The natural features of the country are well marked. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_@—_——_ 
“A 439,” being the Autobiography of a Piano, by Twenty-five Musical Scribes, 

RBG cwiccnspssnwascicies renee esis viscas ta celseseacinaa cebneaenenteetel (Sands) 6 
Benson (R. M.), The Followers of the Lamb: a Series of Meditations, 

WP GUD scl sabicicdasocilewasapeucueuasuie sowsmersecneseusecae = (Longmans) 4/6 
Bonner (H.), Sermons and Lectures, edited by his Wife, cr 8vo (H. Marshall) 50 
Brown (J.), Puritan Preaching in England, cr 8vo..(Hodder and Stoughton) 6/0 
Carman (A. R.), The Preparation of Ryerson Embury, cr 8vo.......- (Unwin) 6/0 
Church, Past and Present (The), edited by Rev. H. M. Gwatkin, 8vo (Nisbet) 7/6 
Cobbold (Ralph P,), Innermost Asia : Travel and Sport in the Pamirs, 870 i 

(Heinemann) 21/0 
Cooper (A. A.), God’s Forget-me-not, and other Addresses to Boys and Girls, 


MEODUD vi5,55 cae bp cud seu pa cosecmenemenscn ss caiserateleuracennaeee (K. Stock) 2/6 
Costelloe (B. F. C.), The Gospel Story, 8V0......-.ceeee pdsieccecentne (Sands) 6/0 
Cromwell’s Soldier’s Catechism. Facsimile, cr 8VO....cecececssees (BE, Stock) 5/0 
Davis (A. E.), The Refraction of the Har, 8V0.......ssecseeeeee (Macmillan) 13/6 
Denison (J. E.), Notes from my Journal when Speaker of the House of Com- 

Lee CP aaa a ee Sr tie ti a eA ln Epa Sate (J. Murray) 10/6 
Gallet (L.), Captain Satan, the Adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac (Jarrold) 60 


Gibson (J. M.), The Glory of Life on Earth, and other Sermons and 4 


BINT ORIOE OF BVO o n0snvnccs vccnesacuncaessadaasesuseie asses (Freemantle) 
Helps to Faith and Practice from the Writings of Canon H. Scott Holland, 
ae EC RIN Geter ts ee. ee netieeeas (B. Stock) 50 
‘ Huncker (J.), Mezzotints in Modern Music, cr 8VO ....ssseeseees (W. Reeves) 78 
* Jack (A. A.), The Prince: a Play, Cr SV0 ..ccccoccccccccscccess (Macmillan) 3/8 
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ndahar, V.C., er SvO............(Partridge) 2 

saat Roheris of Bs in, and other Stories (Smith & Elder) 5 
Jewett $ ’, County Palatine of Durham, 8yo ..........(Langmans) 10 6 
ap ‘A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta(J. Murray) 7,6 

Longridgs mma) Mirry-ADN, CP 8VO sssseerserevseeseeseersenses (Methnen) 6.0 
KsH, M), The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospela(Longmans) 6 0 
Lnckock ( W.), The Lite of the Spirit, 12mo ...-.+..+. seseseeeee(Blackwood) 3.6 
Molie (i v-) he Bending of the Bough : a Comedy in Five Acts (Unwin) 
Moore ( i). the Hop and its Culture, Cr 8VO.....eseseeeerevenes ..C&. Paul) A 
Myrick (H. (E,), Sir David Wilkie (Famous Scots), cr SVO o.++-.-.(Oliphant) 26 
4 inning en ie) The Great Hall, Winchester Castle, 4to.......... (Supkin) 42/0 
Portal oy ii¢}, Sir Walter's Wife : a Story of Two Reigns, cr 8yo(Drane) € 0 
Richings (o> Nigeria, our Latest Protectorate, cr 8vo......(H, Marshall) 6 0 


oo 





Robinson (C. H.), oval Hussar, er 8VO ...... sceseeecee(Dighy & Long) 6,0 
at Aub Aa ee ats of Circumstance, cr 8VO ...... “*eDieby & Long) 6/0 
Speight (rr What 1s Thought, 8V0 ....-.sseeeeseeeceeses (T. & T. Clark) 10,6 
Stirling ( T.), Some Worthies of the Trish Church, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
scokes ory In Afrie’s Forest and Jungle, cr 8VO oo .eeeeeseeees (Oliphant) 3.6 
wae ‘AL hinlay), The House of the Wizard, cr 8V0  ...... 000. (Gay & Bird) tv 
a ELtOrY of ‘Tddley-Winks and Takey-Tuss: Two Cattles, 4to ..(Drane) 2 6 
Vase (Gillian), Under the Linden, CY 8V0.....+eeeeseereeeees (Digby & Long) 60 


Willams (C. F. A.)s Bach (Master Musicians), Cr 8VO...seeeeesceveeee(Denl) 3,6 
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‘Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDER PAGE (when available), TWELVE QUINEAS. 





£10 10 O| Narrow-Columm ,,.......+: coe -8 10 0 
6 6 O} Half-Column ....... ta 115 0 
212 G] Quarter-ColuMN.,cocsseseesee ULT 6 

COMPANIES. 


(utside Page eveeevevevesees LIA 1d O| Inside Page ..sseveeeveeeeee £12 12 0 


Pye lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 53.; and 1s, 4 
: line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad coluinn, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch’ 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








“UIBERTY” | “TIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS. ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


Decorative | and Charming Colourings. 





nawntcht |TAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | SILK BROCADES, CHENILLES; CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
keawtiful and Inexpensive, | VELVETS |PLUSHRS 'MUSLINS IGOSSAMERS. 


Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROYAL to her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 


| at the breakfast table.”—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—*Send immediately to 

co | Office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 

schkoff.”—(‘TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Sin ANDREW CLARKD'S invariable advice was, “ Let thc 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT, 


Patterns Post-eree, | 











THE 











Received from Policy-Holders ......+2s0..eseeceee+s £142,000,000 
Paid to Polfey-Holders........... "i . over £100,000,000. 
yd i Folicy-Holders en ae A oe £58, 188,282. 
A ie cisa2 sees avasveccs near 57,000,000. 
Surplus over Liabilities........ececescseeee diveeiua : £9, 129,000. 





Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form o! 


Paid-ap I rae 
Poliey-‘Holden noe Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 





SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Francis A-fred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Yhomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis Willlain Buxton, Esq. | Ktight Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Elis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel &. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Pletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, @.C.M.G., C.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MAP, 
| C.L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premtum, aud 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies Issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

Moderate Rates of Premium, 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and [ndisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

‘ Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, ind Brokers for the introduction of 

usiness. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


ealion to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





CLAIMS PAID.. .. .. .. Nearly £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. .. .. ..£5, ,000 
The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
; Old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 


National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
T | life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
N U ON and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
| miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
FOR MUTUAL ; sum in addition, representing a by no means insigniti- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 
\ No, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





| JUST PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and 
| the Improvement in Old Sight. 
| 
| OUR EYES, 
oO U R | and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
| to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 

} By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 

E VY I Ss 8 | With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 13, 
| cloth. Of all Booksellers; or sent free for 1s. by 
| the Author, 


| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of k. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica: 
SE tion to 
TRADEMARK. E. DENT and CO., Lid., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westimiuster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


CARRIAGES. 
{OMPULSORY SALE, through rebuilding by order of 


the L.C.C.—THREE NEW MINIATURE CANOE LANDAUS, fitted with 
automatic head, lever brake, pole and shafts, for one or two small horses, 
leather wings and every appliance, TO BE SOLD for the very low price of 
110 Guineas each—Cost 150. Also, SINGLE BROUGHAM by Windover, in splendid 
order, new rubber tyres, 65 Gui bbl vise, new brougham fronted ‘bus 
WAGONETTE, moveable top, 85 Guineas—Cost 130, and never used. New STATION 
BROUGHAM, 75 Guineas; and various other Carri Any of the above will be 
let on Hire, with option to purchase. Fifty GOVE SS CARS from 15 Guineas. 
—J. KEMPSTER, 39, 113 aud 114 Long Acre, W.C. Established 1830, 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues 


Contain Hundreds of Photographic Il!ustrations, of 
the Latest Productions in 


‘ Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., 


Marked in Plain Figures, at a 
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Important 


Se 





to those 
(ae OH RN IR 





about to Minimum Profit for Cash. 
a The record of steady and substantial progress that has 
never ceased tc distinguish HAMPTON and SONS’ busi- 
Furnish ness has been the result of their rigid adherence to these 
. 


principles, and they have plessure in inviting those who 








. EE Zz 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER STREET, 


-C.—Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON rly FB : 

St Johny Colne Mester, i S PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow 0! 
: ge. HALF-TERM COMMENCES, FEBRUARY 2¢th. 

Prospectus from the REGISTRAR of the School, i 
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are about to Furnish to con pare the values thef offer 


with the best obtainable elsewhere. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Ld. 
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ee Sah eGTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Fees £100 per annum (inclusive). 
Foundationers Elected at Half Fees. 

TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL. 
GUY LEWIS, M.A. 





Chairman of the Governors.. 
Headmaster oe oe 





For Prospectus, Plans, &¢., apply to Mr. LEWIS (at New College, Eastbourne), 
or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester). 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


The GOVERNORS of Sir John Gresham's School at Holt PROPOSE to 
APPOINT, in APRIL NEXT, a HEAD-MASTER, to take office after the sum- 
wer holidays. 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, 
and between 25 and 40 years of age. 

It is proposed to’ erect School Buildings for at least 200 boys, with all modern 
appliances, and a Head-Master’s House with accommodation for about 50 boarders. 

Canvassing of the Governors, personally or by letter, by or on belialf of any 
candidate, will'not be permitted. 

Printed particulars and forms of application can_be obtained by post from 
J. a TOWSE, Clerk to the Governors, Fishmongers’ Hall, London 
Bridge, E.C. 

Applications must be sent in before March 31st next. 


| OKKLNG.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 

soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Keterence is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 
first-class honours, RECEIVES a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS to 

coach for Science Scholarships, Entrance, and all University Examinations. 
Healthy situation, four miles from Cambridge. ‘Ten acres of grounds; good 
laboratory and workshop.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Granhams, Shelford, 
Cambridge. 


OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 
ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy. Charterhouse 
Scholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. T. NUNNS, B.A., Winchester and 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate; situation high; moorland air. For pro- 
spectus, &¢., apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
+ , . . ry 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


Tr PS OM co 8 ££ ea se 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 and £20) 
will be HELD on MARCH 27th and 28th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


WETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


SSTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


eo. COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.—EXAMINATION for 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, and ARNOLD HILL’s 
SCHOLARSHIPS, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 3rd and 4th.—For 

particulars, write to Rey. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
WORCS. 


PYROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next, 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
, HELD 3 pbs a and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Ar 4 
class.— Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. . sa dinatlaattes 


A ATHEMATICAL MASTER REQUIRED Jas 
M Q , after Easter, 
























































to TAKE CHARGE of NAVY CLASS io well-known Preparatory School. 
ag Terms to thoroughly experienced man.—* K. T. L.,” Hampshire Club, 
Winchester. 


ORKING CAPITAL is REQUIRED to INCREASE 


the CIRCULATION of an established HIGH-CLASS WEEKLY, with in- 





fiuential contributors and clientole, &c, A share in the editorial department might 
be taken over by a suitable investor of literary acquirements. Also offers of pur- 
chase of journal will be considered. ~Address, Box 1038, Sell’s Offices, Fleet St., E.C. 








YOMPANION PUPIL.—The RECTOR of a very healthy 

seaside parish would be GLAD to HEAR of ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES 

(12 to 14) to educate with his daughter. Excellent Governess. Beautiful garden and 
grounds. Sca-bathine.—Rev. W.G. MALAHER, Selsey Rectory, Chichester. 





VYHE RUSKIN UNTON.—Membership forms may be had 
from Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, Treasurer, 7 Pall Mall; or Rey. J. B. BOOTH, 
Hon. Sec., 46 the Albamy, W. 


ey 


LEYS SCHOO, 


T H E 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END oF MARCE, 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER, 


$$$ 
EDFORD COLLEGE L 
B (FOR, WOMEN), ‘ ONDOY 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
THE HALF-TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22ny 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Stud 
are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts and § oj ig 
A SINGLE COURSE OF LECTURES IN ANY SUBJECT May 
ATTENDED. BE 
There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and ap Ar 


School. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years: 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 3 years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June 
Particulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL. : 


ie, 

RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 gs., ONE EXHIBITION of vy gs SIX ' 

30 ws. (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FoR, 

AUGUST Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. = 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1900. 

Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 3~ 


Apply to the SECRETARY. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKs- 
NAVY CLASS, i 


BOYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Nay, 
Cadetships :—8th, 26th, 38th, 42nd, uth, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. “ar: 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLs 
(Church of England Publie Boarding Schools.) + 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONR, 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT, 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching, 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pr. 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds : 
(1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £4 a year. 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen, 
Terms, £23 a vear. 
(2) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman, 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. j 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING, 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION ill 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 8rd, 4th, and Sth, 19, 

for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £5) per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates enter- 
tained tree of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1900. 


[ | EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS tw 
— _ Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clow, 
Herefor 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,00. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships, Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss L{}CKKS, 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, LLELEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


NLIFTON BBISTOL 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (614) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ro SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum, Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination {a 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev, THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
x T ‘yal 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Ciassies, Maths. Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, Navy, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Success 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandburst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 












































DRAL SCHOOL 





HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHE SUHU 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
next trial of voices for two vacancies, March 1ith.—Rey. J. H. SWINST 
Head- Master. 


—- ll 
TV 4 T tl" 
ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 

—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for a 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Rxcellevt 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, : 


|} OURNEMOUTH—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 








ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A. F.G.S. (Mathematica 


Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS ae 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Co 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives 
attention.—-List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


rYORQUAY.—HIG : ; DAUGHTERS of 
PORQUAY HIGH SCHOO! Pg ee ROB NS 

DAU arn 
APSLEY 





Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall. gymnasium, &c. 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will 
at REDUCED PRES. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 16th, 1900.~ 
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D, HAMPSTEAD 
HAL LD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
poe HALI, COE e Nw. 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


A Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
| Large Per slc, ds ange and University examinations. Reductions made for 
aoe ae ters of naval and military officers. 
tre danger et chard Tompin Bart., G.C.S.I, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


<ITALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 

8 Music and Painting. Visiting Professors ; University Lectures. Bracing 

Lae beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus apply to Milles. HEISS. : 

*pDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

W.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

for “this School, electri¢ light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

built aA of boys. “References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

and ing, London Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON. STALLARD 

M.A. Oxon. 








| 
| WEDNESDAY, February 2lst.—Standard, Dwarf, and 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
p.3 va Great Rooms, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on the 
ing days :— 


MONDAY, February 19th.—Natural History Specimens, Shells, Books, &c. 
By order of the Executors of the late Sir 
Rawson H. Rawson. 
TUESDAY, February 20th.—Fancy Poultry and Pigeons. 
limbing Roses, Pyramid 
and Dwarf-trained Fruit Trees, Lilinms 
from Japan, Hardy Ornamental Flowering 
Shrubs, Border Plants, &c. 
THURSDAY, February 22nd.—Roses, Fruit Trees, Tuberoses, Liliums frow 
Japan, and all kinds of Herbaceous Plants. 
FRIDAY, February 23rd.—Lathes, expensive Chucks, Tools in great variety, 
Machinery, &c. Also several Gold Watches, 
Diamond Rings, and other Jewellery. Pro- 
perty of a gentleman deceased. Sold by 
order of the Trustees, &e., &c. 
Catalogues post-free on application. 








EXHIBITIONS, varying {vom £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED tu 
CUMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. ‘ 
Lan wil be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class. — 
apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS,.—Applications 





for special pr 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
, ED tov | Expensive Lathes, Chucks, Drills, Tools, &c. 
One Scholarship and One Exhiln- | E 


eparations for the Navy should be made at once to THI: | 


WARDEN, Any of the above Exhibitions way be awarded to candidates for the | 


Navy. 





C NI Rt an . ~ 

AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

~—This School bas been ‘TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

ejucation with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
carden, tennis ground, &c, University Examination and Inspection. 


DOSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
R SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60g¢s. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1960. 

Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall, 

Apply: THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


NEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
S LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
sppliance, Individual attention, The thorough grounding of the Seatleld Boys 
: known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


AMBERLEY, SURREY (in the Pine District).—The 
PRINCIPAL of a SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
RLCEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS. Music, Languages, and Drawing 
recelve specia] attention. English and Foreign Professors.—For particulars apply, 
THE PRINCIPAL, Elmhurst, Camberley. 


ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 

\ LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 

MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,, and for Responsions, Previous, 

General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references. 
Terms and list of suecesses on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).--LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healtliy 
situation, Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 

















i Mrs. Be 





pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
¥.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


W AnWIck SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing flelds. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
= ie apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to | 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials | 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. | 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
Will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


Sou TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools ; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. 


S!. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

Ray Pong fr: oe ag age Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
8; Miss H. Gladstone, » H. Si i ’ 

Bubnp daemon stone, idgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 


[Ove COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 


AY Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, » ~ Maste 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. ae a eee 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 
Y 2nd and 3rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


MADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst 
and froRmas and high-class schools, home and abroad) INTRODUCES ENGLISH 
COMPANIONS GOV ERNESSES, VISITING LADY PROFESSORS, CHAPERONS, 
rama NLONS. PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS forwarded Gratis on receipt of 
ulrements.—141 Regent Street, W. 


LVPpPa 7 ~r > - 
EVE ‘SIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
ANS Piers Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
sOClkTY 1 ed thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
» Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1885, Capital £509,000. 





























(jABRErS 





FRIDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 23RD. 


Sold by order of the 
xecutors of the late Dr. H. H. Massey. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
i at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on FRI- 
DAY next, February 23rd, at balf-past tweive precisely, by order of the Executors 
of the late Dr. H. If. Massey. of Peckham, a well-made Amateur’s Foot Lathe with 
overhead motiou, Ornamental Slide-rest, Compound Slide and other Rests, a large 
quantity of American Chucks, Drills, Cutter Bars ; Carpenters’, Plumbers’, Black- 
smiths’ Tools; Microscope, Magic Lantern, Surgical Instruments, Chemical Glass, 
Medical and Sclentitie Books, &c., &c. ; also Amateur’s Traversing Mandril Lathe, 
overhead motion, with a lot of expensive Chucks, Tools, &c.; the property of a 
gentleman giving up his hobby. 

On view day prior, from 2 till 5, and morning of Sale. 


application, post-free. 
| | stemmeeatedia CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 


31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 






Catalogues had on 








President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &¢., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


TFXUITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnslev, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


Ce, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. k. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
son, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 

















A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Hiome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
h. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately ls. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
undertaken.—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 











= Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSU™M.” 


With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridze, 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


~NEW NAME 
Liebig Company’s Extract. 








There are many Liebig’s Extracts, but ONLY one kind 
is manufactured by the Liebig Company—the kind 
signed J. v. Liebig in blue—the only kind certified by 
Justus von Liebig and his successors—the kind largely 
advertised. To distinguish it from all others it now 
bears a new label on the top and bottom and back of 


each jar with the Company’s initials :— 


|e 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT, 


EMCO 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


THE FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETING 28,000 COPIES, IS NOW READY 
EVERY WHERE. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary CHoLMonpELEy, 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among the Gentle 


Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By CO. NAPIER BELL 
M.LC.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove a mine of material, 
to philosophers of the Buckle type a well of wisdom ; lovers of adventure it will 
charm more than a work of fiction.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of stories of adventure, and of humour, and though the circum- 
stances under which it was written make it difficult to say whether it is a 
boy’s book, or a book for grown men, one may venture to say that neither boy nor 
man will find a dull page in it. It would make an admirable present for a boy, 
and if the boy be of any of the normal types he would vote it in the vernacular 
‘jolly fine, or in the language attributed to school-boys by the lady novelists 
* beastly Jolly.’”—Birmingham Post. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

His recollections of old school and college days refer to many well-known 

people, and his friendship with the late Cardinal Newman supplies materials for 
some valuable pages. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By A. T. QUILLER CovucH (“Q”), Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” 
&¢e. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Quiller Couch has done his work with great skill. He has turned the 
slays into capital stories. He has written them, in his own style, while at the 
tame time reproducing in many passages, the language of Shakespeare. His book 
may be heartily recommended to young readers. It is really a tine story-book, 
and if, besides entertaining and instructing them, it makes them little patriots and 
gives them at once a love of Shakespeare and a taste for history, the author 
will have done a great and good work.”—Scotsman. 





READY SHORTLY, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. 
FRANCIS PiGoU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of 
Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“Of the many books of reminiscences which have appeared during the past few 
years, few contain more pleasaut reading than Dr. Pigou’s ‘ Phases of My Life.’” 
—Standard. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 





ay 


NOTICE. 

The March Number of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
will commence a New Volume. 

A comparison of the total monthly sales Of the 
NATIONAL REVIEW during the first i, 
months of January to June (1898) with the 
sales during the same six months of 1899 
shows an increase of 50 per cent, during the 
latter period. 

The Review can be ordered through any Book. 
seller ov Newsagent. Annual Subscriptions 
of 30s. (including postage to any part Of the 
world) may be sent direct to the Manager 
oy the NATIONAL REVIEW, 37 Bedfora 
Street, Strand, London. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 








FEBRUARY, 1900. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE CAUSES OF REVERSE. By An Englishman. , 

WAR AND GOVERNMENT. By Spenser Wilkinson, 

THE WAR CHEST OF THE BOERS. By W, R. Lawson. 

THE PRESENT FEELING IN GERMANY TOWARDS ENGLAND, By A 
German Lady. . 

SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Moreton C. Bradley. 

GOETHE AND VICTOR HUGO. By Hon. Maurice Baring. 

MARS AS A WORLD. By Professor R. A. Gregory. 


THE LONDON HOUSING PROBLEM. By H. Percy Harris (Deputy Chay. 
man London County Council). ‘ 


THE ROMAN DANGER. By Rev. Robert F. Horton, D.D. 
GREATER BRITIAN. | 
CORRESPONDENCE (“HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL EDUCATION,” by Dp, | 


Holmes). c 
Price 2s. 6d. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 








The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Lerms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 
KOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


| nema TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848, 


pene 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ee oe oe e+ £35,000,000. 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith’s 
Poems, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870: Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30; 
Tyrical Ballads, 1798; “* The Lover's Tale,” 1833; Stevenson's “ Edinburgh,” 1879; 
Swinburue’s “Queen Mother.” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplied. 
wants.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original illusira- 
tions. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
{ideas about the English."—Datly News. 
1 vol, 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly, 








FREE READING. 


(UNITARIAN.) 


Martineau’s ‘‘ Three Stages of Unitarian Theology.” 
Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘God and Natural Law.” 
Crosskey’s ‘Salvation: What it is and is not.” 


These and other Famphlets and information on Uniterianism may be had, 
post-free, from 


The MISSES LUCAS, Redhurst, Harrogate. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED IN 1841. 








INSURANCE IN FORCE: 437.776 Policies for 
£218,402,178. ASSETS: £48,652,335. 


NEW POLICY. 
Commencing on February Ist, the Company will be prepared to 
issue a new form of Accumulation Policy called the “ Insurance 
and Investment Policy.” It is incontestable, non-forfeitable, world- 
wide, and unconditional from date of issue. Loans of guarantetd 
amounts allowed after two years. Re-instalment of lapsed policie 
allowed at any time within five years of date of discontinuance of 
premium payments. Cash Return, Life Income, or Frec Insurance 
on survivance of a period of 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 years. Privilege; 
allowed the insured of having proceeds of the Policy at his death 
paid in a fixed number of instalments and with continuance until 
death ot the desirnated beneficiary. 
Full particulars of this latest form of Policy will be forwarded 00 
application, if date of birth and probable sum to be invested am 
lven. 
. ADDRESS—Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 


—— 4 e 
a 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London ‘or dling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES aha 





application. { 
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rHATTO & WINDUS'S New Books 


WALFORD’S COUNTY 
; OF THE UNITED KING 900). 

: cE ealeas of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 

n tive the Offices they hold or have held, their 

ven and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 
gvo, cloth, 50s. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New 
Novel, ANDROMEDA: an 
idyll of the Great River, 
will be ready on MARCH Ist. 
Crown Svo, cloth, Gs. 


DORA MYRL, the Lady De- 
tective, by M. McD. BOD- 
KIN, Q.C,, Author of ‘Paul 
Beck,” is NOW READY. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SECRET of the NORTH 
SEA. By ALGERNON GIsSING. Crown $Svo, 
cloth, 6s. ; 

“There ig pleasure in reading the volume, for its 
cal composition throughout is excellent, the 
ptive passages are af times brilliant, and the 
gue is never wearisome.” —Athengum. 















(lait 





’ “ro 
SOURGRAPES. by J. F. Cornisu 
Crown Svo, cloth, és. 

“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in de- 
ciding whether kittenish Ruby Brabooke or true- 
hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more winsome.” 

— Scotsman. 





7 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By 
GEORGE Kt, Sims, Author of * Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“It would be unfair not to notice theree] ingenuity 
ofthe plot....or the evidences of a curious Knowledge 
of London life.... For ourselves, we confess to having 
read the book right throu 40d most of those who 
ake it up will do the same.”"—Spec/ator. 





















A COURT TRAGEDY. 
ALBERT D,. VANDAM, Autborof* An Englishman 
in Paris.” With 6 Illustrations by J. Barnard 
Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The writer has the true dramatic instinct, and a 
ppreciation of the elemeuts which go to 
wing tale.”—Sco/sman. 








THE LADY FROM NO- 
WHERE. By FExGuUs Hume. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The story is a good example of its kind, and even 
the most expert reader of such stories will have con- 
siderable difficulty in fixing responsibillty for the 
murder on the right shoulders until the author chooses 
to reveal it.”"—Scotsman. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANS- 


GRESSION. By Eine Zoua. Edited, by 
ErNEst A, VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“M. Zola’s ‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’ which Mr. 
Vizetelly has adequately and discreetly translated, 
recalls Doré’s only great picture, ‘ The Neophyte.’.... 
It isan exquisite idyll....1t is difficult to say or to see 
how the story could be made more pathetic or even 
more powerful than it is."—Truth. 























NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


APROCTOR’S WOOING, By Aay Sy. 


AUBYN. 


THE COST OF HER PRIDE, By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 

AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS 
Notes aud Recollections during the Reigu of Louis 
Philippe and the Empire. A NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING 





SOLDIERS. By CHARLES LowE, M.A. With 8 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 


“Lord Wolseley comes first of the eight generals whose 
biographies aregpe given. Of the seven that follow, 
five are in Soxziti Africa (Sir Redvers Buller, Lord 
Roberts, Sir G. White, Lord Kitchener, and Sir Hector 
Macdonald), Then comes an account of ‘Two Royal 
Dukes,’ and finally a group of generals, of whom Sir 
William Butler is the last.” —Spectator. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF yes A oes of Quotations from 
the Best Authors. By THE TAYLOR. 
NEW EDITION. Cena nage so: Sy - 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLis. A NEW EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tendon: CHATTO and WINDUS, 








LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 275,000 Shares of £50 each, £13,750,000. 
(CAPITAL PAID UP....£8 PER SHARE -- Sa 











) DO. UNCALLED....... paandeaone’e 1,237,500 

-RESERVE LIABILITY........ceeeseeeesseeeeeeeeese 10,312,500 

SRR Dias cnicinincdesenanenecensess sseeeseseeeee+ + £1,375,000, 
DIRECTORS. 


J, SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esq. JOHN CHARLES SALT, Esq. 
WILLIAM DE WINTON, Esq. SIR THOMAS SALT, Bart. 
WALTER RANDOLPH FARQUHAR, Esq. ’ MMERS. r- 
EDWARD BRODIE HOARE. Esq., M.P. AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SUMMERS, Esa. 
JAMES TOMKINSON, Esq. 


JOSEPH SCRIVENER KEEP, Esq. ; 

J. ARTHUR KENRICK, Esa. RICHARD VASSAR VASSAR-SMITH, Esq, 
GEORGE BRAITHWAITE LLOYD, Esq, GEORGE DUNBAR WHATMAN, E:q. 
ROBERT WOODWARD, Esq. 


RICHARD BORRADAILE LLOYD, Esq. 





Head Office: BIRMINGHAM. 
Registered Office: 72 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1999. 


LIABILITIES. 
















Subscribed Capital (being 275,000 Shares of £50 each) ....cccccccccccccccccccccccsecsseces £13,750,009 4 9 
~ nears, ord 
| Capital paid up—viz., 275,000 Shares at £8 per Share £2,200,000 0 0 
Reserved Fund (after addition from Profit, as below) 1,375,000 0 0 3,575,900 0 0 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the Company 
On Bills or Notes accepted or endorsed .......e.eeeeee dcvevvasdusadaceces 401,694 15 6 
On Current and other Accounts ............ eee 
On. Deposit AcCCOUnIS 26 NOMCE so ci6c cececevcvnccdscccecceeccsses 40,522,098 10 4 


Liabilities in respect of Customers’ Loans to Brokers, fully secured 
Profit (including £56,075 : 16:2 brought forward from last year) .. 
Less Interim Dividend tor Haif s0th June, at) 

Rea VEE ORG DOO SUNNY cade cnr cdncccccsancatessecuadwens 5 
Balance, proposed to be appropriated as follows: : 
In payment of Half-year's Dividend to 31st December, “ 









30 Per CONE. POP BNNUM oc ccccscccccsecscnoncccseseee ecece £220,000 0 0 

Added to Reserved Fund ......... 79,000 0 9 

Written off Bank Premises Account 2 »,009 0 Wy 

TIGMUNAN, cacanccccdaksucndusavedusdeneceuse 17,041 6 5 

Carried forward to next year ..... ‘ su 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand aud with the Bank of England ..........eeeeseeee oeeccce £5, 177,364 3 0 — 
Cash at: Calland SHOrt NoUlee: ccccccccccccccccsccccccce 3,074,411 3 2 8,551,775 6 2 
RUNG Gf EMGRANGG oo ocd s vencccsascpectcccdsccscsisewuced 







Consols and other British Government Securities : sees. 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities, Corporation Stocks, English 


- : 3,976,667 6 11 
Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, and other Investments tt ht 





530,464 14 
401,694 15 6 
903.774 5 10 


3 5 10 


Advances to Customers, Promissory Notes, and other se curities cimiiowwd P 
Liabilities of Customers for Bills accepted or endorsed by the Company . 
Bank Prewises and Furniture (after provision as above) .... 







SOOO Ce ee ewer eeeeeererererene 


HOWARD LLOYD, GENERAL MANAGER. 
We have examined the above Statement with the Accounts of the Company, including the Certified Returns 
from the Branches ; and, having satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and Investments, and con- 
sidered in detail the other items of the Account, we are of opinion that such Statement correctly sets forth the 
position of the affairs of the Bank on December 31st, 1899. 
Cc. A. HARRISON, BARRATT, WEST & CO.,) CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 5 AUDITORS. 








The Bank has Correspondents and Agents throughout the British Islands, by whom its Customers’ Credits 
are received and transmitted free of charge. It has also a large number of Colonial and Foreign Agents, ujion 
whom Drafts, Circular Notes, and Letters of Credit, payable in all parts of the world, are granted, and thus 
offers to the public great facilities for transacting Banking business. A detailed list of such Correspondents 
can be obtained on application at any of the Branches. 

Current Accounts are opened upon the terms usually adopted by Bankers. 
subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement. 
description of Banking business undertaken. 

A DECLARATION O¥ SECRECY is signed, on appointment, by every person engaged in the Bank’s service, 


Deposits are received at interest, 
Purchases and Sales of Stocks effected, and every 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stoniach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss i A a ri conicgs cou na 
; SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 18 8 Ss o R A N D r 


TRE BEC SP A K-/ ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. RAILWAY ACCID 








SVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
TWO-AND-ATALE , PER CENT. INTEREST insured agaiust, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable ou demand. by the 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, g # 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE co. 
below £100 Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 





11 ST. MABTIN’S LANE, 





FRANCIS RBAVENSCROFT, Manager. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT: 


The Empress Elizabeth Petrovna. By R. NISBET Barn, Author of “The 
Pupils of Peter the Great.” With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 
“Intensely interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “We congratulate Mr. Bain on 
the accuracy and care which are conspicuous in his book, and we hope it will find 
many readers.”—Athenaum. “An effort of industry, acumen, and research, 
which will add to the reputation he has already acquired in similar fields.”— 
Daily Chronicle. “We congratulate Mr. Bain on telling his story with so much 
force....one of the most interesting studies of northern Europe.’—St. James's 
Gazette. i 


JANICE MEREDITH. By Pavu Letczstexr 


FoRD. 6s. A Story of the American War with England. 
Over 200,000 copies already sold. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre-Connisn. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. ByC. W. 


DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 

















SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. By EF. 


NESBIT. 5s. 


“Strikes a fine patriotic strain.".—Liverpool Post. 
“A true ring, and genuine inspiration.’—Saturday Revicw. 





MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S 
BOOKS. 

1. THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. 2s. 6d. 

. THE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND 


THE BRAIN OF THE NAVY. 2s. 6d. 


. THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 2s. 64. 


2 

3 

4. THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 5s. 

5. IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir CHanr.es 


DILEE and SPENSER WILKINSON. 23. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.-- 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


£21 CRUISE 


PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SYRACUSE, CATANIA (for 
ETNA), PALERMO, SALERNO, CAPRI, NAPLES, 
On the 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT'’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Starting Apri] 11th. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
Full details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Orgavised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
i Hotel Accommodation. 
Lectures by Professor Lanciant, &c. 
Details~SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


Br their Steamship “ LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, for MOROCCO, 
GALEARIC ISLEs, GREECK, TURKEY, ALGERIA, &c., embarking pas- 
sengers at Loudon, 6th April, and at Villefranche (Nice), 16th April. The 
iollowing places will be visited :--TANGIER, PALMA, VILLEFRANCHE, 
PIRAEUS (for Athens), CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 
The steamer will arrive back in London on May 12th. String band, electric light, 
high-class cuisine. Managers: F. GREEN & CO., ANDERSON, ANDERSON & 
CO. Head Offices: Fenchurch Avenue. 

For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.; or 
to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

















THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not unul you write with a SWAN" will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 


Sa RLoent STREET, W.. LONDON: 3 ExCHaANGe STREET, MANCHESTER; 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed in old-faced type, and appropria' 
cloth, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. ey bound .] 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. By th, 


Rey. EDWARD CONYBEARE, Author of “ A History of Cambridgeshire,” 





“Mr. Conybeare aims at giving his readers, in an interesting form the 
authorities for the life of the King. This book should be of great value ater 
to the student, but also to the general reader who wishes, with as ttle labours 
possible, to obtain a knowledge of a particularly interesting period in the ne 
of this country.”—London Letter. 


Bound in coarse leather, rough edges, 5s. net. 


CROMWELL’S SOULDIER’S CATECHIsy, 


COMPOSED 
FOR THE PARLIAMENTS ARmy, 
Being the Companion Volume to the famous 
CROMWELL’S SOULDIER’S POCKET BIBLE. 
Hitherto unnoticed by Bibliographers, and now reproduced in facsimile tro 
one of the only two copies at present known to exist. — 
With a short Preface 
By REY. WALTER BEGLEY 





New Novels. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 


FATHER FOX: a Story of the Present Day, 


By DoROTHY MARTIN. 
“ A well-written volume, which should find favour with Evangelical Protestant 
readers."—Hampstead Erpress. 
In crown $vo, cloth, 5s. 


NARCISSUS; or, An Anglican Altar Sacri- 


fice. A Novel. By JOHN BEDE. 


In crown §Sro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LADY ISABEL: a Tale of Social Lif 


in the Olden Time. By 4. HAMMOND. 
“The tale is well constructed and well told, and its pictures of life in fend 
times are vivid and realistic.”"—Scotsman, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bessie Reryours, 


“The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on account of its literary worth 
and interest, but because of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which pervade 
the book.”"—-Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY, 1900. ; Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS :— 


THE MILITARY AND STRATEGICAL SITUATION :— 

1. From A BRITISH STANDPOINT. By Lieut.-Gen. Owey. R.A 

2, AS SEEN THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. By Captain 
Fritz HOENIG. 

3, AN AMERICAN GENERAL'S VIEW. By Major - General 
HowARb. 

THE RIVALRY OF RACES IN SOUTH AFRICA :— 

1, A JUSTIFICATION OF ENGLAND'S Covunse. By Henny 
Cust. 

2, WHY THE Durcn ARE IN THE Ricut. By Dr. J.C. Vorer, 

3. THE BLUNDERS OF THE BritisHu. By Monracu WHITE 

GERMAN FEELING TOWARD ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

By Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. 

SOME NOVELS OF 1899. By W. E. HENLEY. 

And other Articles. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


es 


SOUND INVESTHENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD: 
—VAN O88 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Stree 











and PABIS: BRENTANO'S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA; 
aud of ail stationers. 


London, E.¢. 
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sqpvER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS, 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
IN THE PRESS. 





SECOND EDITION 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MAX PEMBERTONS NEW ROMANCE. 
F E QO. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “Kronstadt,” &. 





45,000—l6TH EDITION, completing 45,000, 
45,000—16TH EDITION, completing 45,000, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


« An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, 
and serious enough to provide much food for thought. ‘Isabel 
Carnaby’ is wholly delightful; her very weakness makes her 
charm, she is so genuine, so capricious, and so noble.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to 
her readers as it must be to herself. ‘The novel of the season’ will 
probably be the popular verdict upon this amazingly witty and 
brilliant story—a story in which, indeed, ‘good things’ are dis- 
tributed with so lavish an expenditure that one almost fears a kind 
of mental indigestion must await those for whom this rich banquet 
is spread. The book positively radiates humour.”—Speaker. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 
OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 


Stories of a London Suburb. 
By W. PETIT RIDGE.. 


“From its first to its last page delightful reading.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“This clever and entertaining book.” —Scotsman. 
“The stories are very good, and Mr. Pett Ridge is always clever.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The stories are well observed, and Mr. Pett Ridge once more 
shows himself appreciative both of the humour and of the pathos 
of quiet lives. This book, assuredly, should be read.’—Globe. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SKY PILOT. 


THE SKY PILOT. 
More Tales of the Selkirks. 
By RALPH CONNOR, 
Author of “ Black Rock.” 
“An altogether sweet and charming story. It is entirely fresh 


and wholesome...... There is much genuine humour as well as pathos 
in the story."—Daily News. 

“There is a genuine pleasure to be derived from reading this 
sketch of life on the eastern slopes of the Rockies...... It is well 
written, full of humour, and can show touches of real pathos.” 


—Atheneum. 
c ‘ Is one of the most humorous, pathetic, fresh, and altogether de- 
zhttul stories which we have read for many a day...... The book 


as the charm of being a faithful picture, evidently drawn by one 
who knows it well, of a life which is yearly attracting more of our 
young men, But, apart from this, its literary qualities are enouch 
toensure it a hearty welcome.’— Manchester Guardian. 7 





Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


THE TRANSGRESSORS. 
THE TRANSGRESSORS. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 
“4 bright and charming book.” —Manchester Guardian. 


ieee: 3 : : 
“It has bee na real pleasure to read guch a well-written novel as 
8. = Giasgow Herald, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA AND 
OTHER SKETCHES: 


Letters of Travel. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols. extra Crown Syo, red cloth, gilt top, 12s. 
(Ready on Tuesday. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The style ts lucid as of old ; the strokes are masterly and made by a 
steady hand ; and there is all the old power of terse and polished expression.... 
The most readable political history of England yet written.” 








BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 


LIBRARY EDITION (32nd). In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION (3lst). In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown &vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ Dealing with so various a range of writers, he holds a leval 
balance in regard to ali—no easy feat, requiring a judiciality combined with 
catholicism of taste, not in these hasty days too common....There is seldom much 
fault to be found with the broad scope and trend of his judgment. This is high 
praise of essays which compass so large a field.... Extremely able.” 


INDIA. 








BY GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


With a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Extra 
Crown 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 
FIELD.—* Fascinating....It is a book to read from beginning to end, to keep 
amongst the intimate friends of the favourite bookshelf, and to take down again 
and again.” 


OLD FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE 


AND ELSEWHERE. By J. WILLIs CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 68. 











VOL. III. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. Vol. III. (completing the 
work). Medium 8vo, 21s. net. (Also ready, Vols. I. and II., 21s. net each.) 
STANDARD.—“ Marks the conclusion of a financial work of more than 
ordinary importance....The information has been well brought up to date.... 
Equally valuable to the student of finance or political economy and to the 

business community.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ILIAD. Edited, with Apparatus 


Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendices, by WALTER LEar, Litt.D., 
sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Books, 1-12. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 18s. [Classical Library. 





BY CANON ROBINSON. 


HOLY GROUND: Three Sermons on the 


War in South Africa, preached in Westminster Abbey. By J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 


WAGERS OF BATTLE, 1854-1899. 


Verses by FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON and HENRY LUSHINGTON. Crown 
8vo, sewed, ls. net. 


THE PRINCE: a Play. 


ALFRED JACK. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. Bs the 


late Professor T. J. PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Professor W. A. HASWELL. 
M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. With 300 Illustrations, crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
FIELD.—* For those who require a manual to assist them in acquiring an 
accurate knowledge of zoology we know of no book superior to that under no 
....The Illustrations are admirable....We know of no work better fit 
til the purpose for which it is designed than the one under no 
admirable introductory text-book to scientific zoology.” 


TEXT-BOOK of PALHONTOLOGY 
By BaRu A. VON ZIrret, Professor of Geology and Palgontology in the 
University of Munich. Translated an ited by CHas. R. EASTMAN, Ph.D., 
Assistant in Paleontology in the 3} 2 of Comparative Zoology as 
Harvard. Vol. I, with 1,476 Woodcuts, Medium Svo, 25s. net. 
*,* This English Edition is Revised and Enlarged by the Author 
and Exitor in collaboration with numerous Specialiste. 








By ADOLPHUS 


























London : HODDER & STOUG HTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, crown &Svo, eloth gilt, 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 


By M. INLAY TAYLOR, a he 

Author of “On the Red Staircase,” “ An Imperial Lover,” “A Yankee Volunteer. 

This is a novel of the time of Henry VIIL., introducing a charmiug girl, who is 
successively appointed Maid-in-Waiting to Queen Catherine whilst in confinement 
at Kimbolton Castle, and after her death to Anne Boleyn. She becomes very inti- 
mate with Queen Anne, and many private and public Court scenes at Greenwich 
and Hampton Court are depicted with great power. ¥ 

The Wizard plays 4 very important part in the story, as he is mixed up with 
many political intrigues, for which he is ultlmately sent to the ‘Tower. f 

A delightful little love affair is woven through the story, the heroine of which, 
at her birth, is gambled away to an officer of Henry’s Court by her drunken father. 
Duels follow kidnappings, the lover of her choice is put into the Tower, but, 
through the instrumentality of the Wizard, is released. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown &vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE 

AND OTHER POEMS. 
By EDWIN MARKHAM. 


With a charming Photogravure after MILLET’S celebrated Picture. 
10,000 Coples sold in America within three months. 








READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

KEATS’S SHORTER POEMS 
KEATS’S SHORTER POEMS 
KEATS’S SHORTER POEMS 


IS THE TITLE OF THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIBELOTS. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED :~- 
Vol I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Vol. If. HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE, AND FLOWERS. 
Vol. II. LEIGH HUNT’S THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
Vol. IV. GAY’S TRIVIA, and other Poems. 
Vol. V. MAROUS AURELIUS'S MEDITATIONS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Size 5in. by 23in. Price 2s. 6d. net each. 
Any Three Volumes in Leather Case, 10s. Gd. net. 
An Edition on Japanese Vellum (60 copies), 10s. 64. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown &vo, pp. 408, cloth, 7. net. 


A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 
A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 
A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 


A Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions. 
By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN, 
Author of “ Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee.’ 

“ This book is mainly made up of an account of the various sclicmes that hare 
been adopted in America and Europe for improving the lot of the workman by 
what he calls welfare institutions. Mr. Gilman's book is of the utmost interest 
and value as a picture of what has been done in this direction.” —Scoisman. 


A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 


“ Profit-sharing systems, called in the United States employers’ welfare 
rocieties, are among the most significant of modern developments in commerce. 
Mr. Gilman's book is, as far as we know, the first survey of such systems in 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain, and America. ‘lhe book is an 
intelligent account of the rise of humane and ‘moralised’ relations between 
employers and workers, and its interest for both these classes at the present day 
is great. The particulars given about English firms are both minute and readable.” 

—Academy. 


By 





Small crown &vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


A STUDY OF MRS. BROWNING. 


LILIAN WHITING, Author of “ The World Beautiful.” 





Crown 8vo, printed on Antique Deckle-edged Paper, with 5 Photogravures, Map, 

and Plans, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE SCOTTISH JACOBITES AND THEIR 
SONGS AND MUSIC. With a Succinct Account of their Battles. By 
THOMAS NEWBIGGING, Author of “Essays at Eventide.” 

“ Many a fine deed—tersely narrated—shines in these modest pages...,A sound 
little book, well illustrated and produced.”—Academy. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Special Agents for Sale of Publications of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, and CO. 
Agency for American Books. 


= = 











Price 6d., post 63d. 
HE FIGHT AT DAME AFRICA’S SCHOOL. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, and Co. 





Price SIX SHILLINGS each, 





By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


Author of ‘‘ THE RIVER WAR,” and Special Corre 
of the ‘‘ Morning Post ” in South Africa, peaten, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION 
SAVROLA. me IN LAURANY, 

A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION 
SAVROLA. IN LAURANY, 

A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION 
SAVROLA, 4705 08 THE RETOL TI 
SAVROLA. A TALE OF THE sans 5 

NEW IMPRESSION, 

By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG, 
PARSON KELLY.  sscostt Osohug 
“A brilliant novel.”~Palt Mall Gazette. 
A TALE OF A 


PARSON KELLY. JACOBITE CONSPIRACY, 


“The book is by far the most notable of Jacobite romances 
thoroughly enjoyable.” — Wesiminster Gazette. de 





NEW IMPRESSION, 
By M, E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. +7330" 


“Yeoman Fleetwood ’ will, I am sure, take its place among the bes 
novels of the year. The descriptions of Brighton under the Regent 
are specially admirable.”—Skeich. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. “2220 


“*Yeoman Fleetwood’ is a story of the North-country farmer or 
yeoman at his best.”—-Speaker. e 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





At all the Libraries and Bockselilers’, 





MR. CROCKETT’S LATEST NOVEL. 


Second Edition (25,000) Now Ready. 6s. With 6 Illustration. 


KIT KENNEDY. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


The Athenaeum says :—“ This book is full of matter, and should be well received.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Mr. Crockett’s exposition and appreciation of the 
unconscious humour of the Scotch peasant is simply inimitable. 

The Daily News says :—“ Mr. Crockett’s Scotch stories are his most popia 
works ; of these its present volume is a brilliant example.” 

The Gazette and Chronicle says :— Miles in advance of the average popuat 
novel. Will have an excellent sale.” 

*,* A Spec’al Edition on hand-made paper, suitable for a New Year's presea 
limited to 100 copies, each one signed by the Author, with a sepia-carbon ont 
graphic Portrait of Mr. Crockett, is now ready. In richly decorated binding, wi 
ilt top, in box. Price 12s. 6d. net. 





JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E0. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the 1s—NOW_ READY and 

sent post-freeon application,a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the a] 

srices of which the above liberal! discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 6! 
Noorgate Street, London, E.C. 


—) 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. | 


CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS RROWNE was un- | 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately | 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russeil communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received intormation to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Oholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


December 3lst, 1864 


BHEUMATISM, &c. 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 


GAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTUBEX—J. T. DAVENPORT, 35 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 


| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


‘EPPS’S COCOA 


~ 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


‘EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUB ONLY. 
as 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 187% 








GOLD MEDAL. 





NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS 
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WHEN WEARY WITH WAR WORRY 


g Tales for Recreation, Rest, and Rellef, 
and seleet them from 


Greening &Co.'s Latest Popular Novels 


— 





Turn to Interestin 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HYPOCRITE.” 


MISS MALEVOLENT: a Realistic Study of Modern Life in 


London. Second Edition, with new 
Preface. Just ready. Art cloth, 3s. 6d. 


a on ry oh rp i res ] 
“Tt js decidedly clever....An improvement on The Hypocrite , There is rea 
pon uousm the drawing of Kitty Nugent.”—St. James's Gazctic. 


FROM REAL LIFE. : ; 
A MAN ADRIFT : part \cesxepy, author of “Darab's: Wine 


Cup,” “The Wandering Romanoff,” &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts 


yorld. Cloth gilt, 68. 
Bis LE GALLIENNE says in the 7dler:—“*‘A Man Adrift’ has held 
as few recent books have power to do. The book is ‘real ’ because it has first 
been really lived, and then been really written. Mr. Kennedy's book has held me, 
not only by its reality, but by its courage, its pity, its humour, its all-embracing 
humanity, its quiet flerceness. ‘A Man Adrift’ is a brave book. ‘ 
“To any jaded person in search of a sharp tonic I confidently recommend ‘ A 
Man Adrift.’ "Mr. A. B, WALKLEY in the Morning Leader. 
“This is the book of a strong man. It has vigour, originality, and power, and 
comes asa refreshing change after the maudlin sentimentality of most modern 
stories." —County Gentleman. 


“A REALLY GREAT WORK.” 
E APOSTLE Translated by Count C.S. DE 
AN OBSCUR ° Soissons from the original 
Polish of Madame ORZESZKO (the Georges Sand of Poland). Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“Itisa good story. Dramatic, poetic, and pathetic.”—British Weekly. 

“Jt isa really great work, a powerful and realistic presentation of the currents 
which have been for generations struggling for mastery among the Jewish people. 
It reminds one very much of Mr. Zangwill’s best work, only it is stronger in its 
consistency of manner and purpose.”"—Morning Leader, é 

“An absorbing and delightful story, and we ure sure it will be read with the 
greatest pleasure by those who can best appreciate the merits of the finer kinds 
of fiction.”"-Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE POTTLE PAPERS.” 


OF TEMPTATION e aTale. By TRIS(TRAM 
A COMEDY ¢ CouTTS. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

“4 very bright and breezy little story, wholesome and amusing.”—Daily Neos. 
“May be heartily recommended. <A rezlly ingenious story, and provides quite 
I ableexcitement, while throughout the book runsa vein of facetious humour 
which will make it doubly welcome.”—Athen@um. 

“The author of the unquestionably huraoreus and conspicuously successful 
‘Poitle Papers’ has given the novel-reading public another ‘taste of his quality’ 
in this fantastic story....The element of surprise predominates throughout this 
eminently entertaining narrative; unexpectedness is the essential characteristic 
ef all its more salient incidents, comical or tragical; its dialogue sparkles with 
genuine, irresistible fun.” —Daily Telegraph. 

Fourth Edition, with 


BOYCOTTED, BUT CLEVER. 
SHAMS | a Brilliant Society Novel. By #*****? 
¢ New Preface, now ready. Boyootted, but clever. Cloih gilt, 3s. td. 

“The book is of a most daring character, but the author has treated his theme in 
avery clever manner.... Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son refuse to circulate ‘Shams !' 
objecting to iton moral grounds. This act on tlaeir part, however, will not greatly 
interfere with the sale of the book, which really castigates vice. We believe it wil! 
be as widely read as the works of Oulda and Marie Corelli.”—The North Star. 
MORA e being One Woman's History: a Novel. By T. W. SPEIGur. 

¢ Author of “The Mystery of Heron Dyke,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“The story is pleasing and wholesome. Its general character is that of a comedy, 
with occasional lapses into the realm of drama....* Mora’ {s quite light literature, 
with some ainusing scenes, and a general prevalence of good temper.” —Atheneum. 

a Tale of Marvellous Adventures in 


A SON OF AFRICA: Central Africa. By ANNA, COMTES>E 


DE BREMONT, Author of “The Gentleman Digger,” &c. Cloth, 63. 
“Written with unmistakable power.”— Morning Post. 
“Deserves to be the success of the season.” — Weekly Times. 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT: 
e* 

“Death and the Woman,” &c. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“The book is ingenious and cleverly constructed, very dramatic, and relieved 
by gleams of the humour characteristic of Mrs. Goldsworthy.”—Pall Mall Gazette 
“Before the close of the first chapter the author has got such a grip of you that 











a Dramatic Tale. 
GOLDSWORTHY, 


By ARNOLD 
Author of 


you must read right through to the end of the book.”—Glasgow Evening Times. 
A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY : 32orgi tee Bete 


v8, 6d. 


“A powerful, stirring tale of the present day. From start to fiuish it is inter- 
esting, especially to lady readers.”-~-St7. 


ASHES TELL NO TALES :¢ 2 Novel. By Mrs. Annes 
: e S. BRADSHAW, Author of 
“False Gods,” “ The Gates of Temptation,” “ Wife or Slave,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of insight into 
character and skill in plot construction of no mean order, The story has a 
thrilling interest, and is dramatically told."—North Star. 


MY LADY RUBY AND JOHN BASILEON, 


Chief of Police. Two Stories by G. F. MONKSHOOD, Author of “ Rudyard 
Alpling : the Man and His Work,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. i 
nee, Lady Ruby’ is charming, and as witty as she is charming....‘Joln 
7 evinces imagination and subtlety of a highly vivid and intense qualits 
_ he note of the book is modern, but of a modernity far removed from that of the 
term understor xd by the French Symbolists and the English Degenerates. Messrs. 
es = a are to be congratulated on a publication which is likely to 
“ouse considerable attention in those literary circles from which approbation Is 
praise indeed.” ~—-Monitor. - ns 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST: 


aStory. By W. LUTHER LoncsTarF, Author of “ Wee: y 3,” &e 

Art cloth, 28. 6d. i , Author of “ Weeds and Flowers,” &c. 
mr... Story strikes the fresh note of having been lived, experienced, and dos 
payee to one as a stale invention. There is human nature in it, and pas ion, 

aagedy. We should say, read the book by all means."—Literature, — 











Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


alike from one another and from 0 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ~ 


i - 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 16 Portraits 
and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


BEING A_ HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON’S BAY. Com- 
piled from the Company’s Archives; from Diplomatic Documents and state 
Papers of France and England ; from the Narratives of Factors and Traders ; 
and from many Accounts and Memoirs. By BECKLES WILLSON. With 
an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, Gover- 
nor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Willson’s excellent survey of the Company’s history.... 

is an interesting contribution to Colonial, and therefore to Imperial, history.” 








TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” “The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians,” &c.; and MRS. THEODORE BENT. 

WORLD.—* A work rich in information regarding the physical features, interest- 
ing architecture, people, manners, customs, and institutions of the remote parts of 
Arabia visited....It will deservedly take its place in the category of recognised 
and authoritative books of travel.” 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT 
PATRIOTIC WORK 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
To be completed in 4 vols. crown Svo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, 
and Plans, 6s. each. 
JUST PUBLISHED.— With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Vol. III.—THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
SPECTATOR.—* Exactly the sort of history desired by the million....The work 
is worthy of the author of * Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’” 

«* Vol. [V., completing the work, will be published very shortly. 


JUST PUBLISHED,.—In 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, crown Svo, 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN 
HISTORY AND LETTERS. 


By BENJAMIN -ELLIS MARTIN CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. each. 
READY NOW.—With a Portrait of Emily Bronté, Facsimiles of the Title-pages 
of the First Edition, and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


and 


Vol. V—WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Eminy Bronté. 


and AGNES GREY, by ANNE BRONT#. Witha Preface and Memoir of both 

Authors by CHARLOTTE Bronvé. With a Preface by Mrs. HuMPoRY WaRv. 

GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never he- 

fore have the Bronté sisters been s irately placed, so delicately differentiate: 
3 of their craft.” 


Further Vols. will be issued at monthly intervals.—Prospectus on application. 










*“*A charming book.”-—DAtLy News. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY.—Crown &vo, ¢s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 








Pages from the Day-Book of B 
Hardacre,” &¢c, and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


GUARDIAN.—* An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed 


tid 


Peet 
rat. 


among novels because it has story and a plot and fictitious characters, all ve: 
skilfully fitted into an epistolary plan and brought to a happy conelusion. 
is more than a novel, inasmuch as it gives us, by ihe way, all sorts of charming 
little seraps of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and tlying commenta 
upon menand manners.” 


Bat i! 


NEW VOLUME BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, and other Stori:s. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


WORKS BY SIR W. W. HUNTER, K.C:S.1.5 LL.D., &o. 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and 


Products. Third and Standard Edition, with Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 

From 
Officlal Records and the Archives of Ancient Families. Vol. I., The Ethnica! 
Frontier. Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. Also the New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition (the Seventh), crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ORISSA ; or, The Vicissitudes of an Indian Province 


under Native and British Rule. 
» Anuals of Rural Bengal.” 


¢ Being the Second and Third Volumes ot 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. 2 vols., Second Edition, demy 8vo, 24s. 








London ; GREENING & CO., Ltd, 20 Cecil Court, Charing Crozs Road. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTs 





THE NEW WORK ON MR. RUSKIN. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE is. 


JOHN RUSKIN: a Sketch of his Life, his Work, and his 
Opinions. With Personal Reminiscences. By M. H. SPIELMANN. Containing 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, and a paper by Mr. RUSKIN, entitled 
“The Black Arts.” 

‘‘A notable instance of ‘multum in parvo.’ The author has compressed into it prac- 
tically all that the average man or woman needs to know about Ruskin....Excellently 


arranged, and the pictorial illustrations are alike numerous, well-chosen, and_ well- 
produced. There could not be a more acceptable account of Ruskin and his work.” —-GLOBE. 


WITH A PREFACE BY PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 
FOURTH and CHEAP EDITION, PRICE 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Ervest 
CHESNEAU. Translated by Lucy N. ETHERINGTON. With 109 Illustrations. 


**The BEST and indeed the ONLY complete handbock of the English Sheet of Painting.” 
~PALL ALL GAZETTE, 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 6s. 


‘“‘THE DEATH OR GLORY BOYS”: the Story of the 17th 


Lancerz. By D.H. PARRY. With Frontispiece. 


‘In every respect the ‘Death or Glory Boys’ are fortunate in their historian, whose 
book, which makes so timely an appearance, is one that no English patriot, proud of the 
unsurpassed valour and devotion ef his country’s military heroes, can afford to miss.” 

—WORLD. 





NOTICE.—MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 
PLAYFAIR, by Sir WEMYSS REID, has been reprinted 
to meet the large demand. Price 21s. 


‘‘Lord Playfair occupied a separate place of his own in the history of the Victorian era, 
and many will welcome the biography, or autobiography, for the volume is mainly auto- 
biographical, which has appeared under the skilful editorship of Sir Wemyss Reid.” 

—SPECTATOR. 








BOOKS BY R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: Their Nests, 


Eggs, and Summer Haunts. With about 70 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by C. Kearton. 
Price 6s. Price 21s. 

WILD LIFE AT HOME: How to| BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. With 
study and Photograph It. ith about 100 Illus- SA Hee oe a re ey eee 
trations from Photographs by C. Kearton. ms my een ot ak ee ee 

&c., from Photograpiis by C. Kearton. 
Price 21s. 

WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. inesihca 
Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, AND EGG- 


Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. With “i Be eis: a, 
about 18) Picture Illustrations from Photographs COLLECTING. — Hlustrate1 with 22 Coloured 
by C. Kearton. Plates of Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Luition. 








STAR-LAND. By Sire ROBERT BALL. LL.D. F.RS., 
F.R.AS. Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations in text. New and Revised Euition, 7s. 6d. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Srevexsoy. With nearly 
50 New and Original Illustrations by Wal Paget. expressly drawn for this Edition. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

** This edition is the best book for a boy that could be thought of.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





NOTABLE NOVELS, 


NOTICE.—Mr. A. T. OUI 
COUCH’S New Noro a 
SHIP OF STARS, 6s,, has 
been twice reprinted ty 
meet the large demand 


“It is splendid art, and throbs wi 
and life. Wehave waited along tine for "Te 
Ship of Stars.” It was worth waiting for” 
OOKMAN. ° ities 


HERITAGE. 
By J. BLOUNJELLE-BURTON, 63. 
“‘In these chapters there is extraordi 
fascination. ‘A Bitter Heritage’ is pe 
a story that will enhance its author's hich 
reputation.”—NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. 
*,” DLhis work has already been reprinted, 


A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By CoLoNeL Harcourt, Author of 
“ For Love and Liberty.” “On the 
Kuees of the Gods,’ &e. 6s, 


“* His latest venture is not likely to 
success than his well-known novel ba leme 
Knees of the Gods.’....The splendid heroism 
of our men during those days of awful sus. 
pense is vividly depicted, and their brilliant 
achievements, as here described, give added 
proof that even in the darkest hour never did 
the British troops doubt the eventual triumph 


of British arms.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 





BY J. M. BARRIE. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. - 
THE LITTLE MINISTER, 6s. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 3s. 6d. 
Lea eee 

NIS 

FRANCE. 3s. 64. —s 


BY MAX PEMBERTON, 
KRONSTADT. 6s. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. _ 6s. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 5s. 6d. 
THE SEA-WOLVES. 3s. 6d. 
THE IRON PIRATE, 3s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 


BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. éd. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


Library Edition, 6s. each ; Popular Edition, 3s. td. each 


TREASURE ISLAND. 
See cre | CATRIONA. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
ISLAND NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
THe BLACK ARROW. 
THE WRECKERS. By R. L. SYevensoy and 
LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
WORKS BY Q. 
WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. _5s. 
**T SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 5s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5: = ' 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
IA ; a Love Story, 3s. 6d. 
BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
THE GIRL AT COBHURST. és. 
A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. is.6d. : 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 3s 4 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


uByoRIES AND STUDIES OF WAR AND | THE WARS OF THE 'NINETIES, A History of | 


Ry ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. | the Warfare of the Last Ten Years of the Nine- 


Cheap Edition, 6s. | teenth Century. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 
THE BLACK WATCH. The Record of an Historic | Profusely illustrated. Complete in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
Regiment. B 


BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY: or, the Victoria | 
Cross, its Heroes, and their Valour. By D. H 
PARRY. Illustrated, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

PERIL AND PATRIOTISM: True Tales of Heroic 
Deeds and Startling Adventures. Profusely Illus- 
trated. In 2 vols. 4s. each; or 1 Vol., 7s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. With nearly 700 Ex- 
quisite Illustrations. In 2 vols., 9s. each. 


of Strasburg. By MAX PEMBERTON. 6s. 


Sailors. By JOHN FARMER. Cloth, 5s. Words 
only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 


JAMES GRANT. With about 800 Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Complete in 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 





HISTORY OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 
CASSELL’S 


. Containing about 500 Ilustratiogs 
Cheap Eiition. Complete in 2 vols., 6s. each. 


ATC! Ene : | IN A CONNING TOWER; or, “— Took HM. 
By ARCHTBALD FORBES, LL.D. 68. | THE GARDEN OF SWORDS: 2a Story of the Siege | 


Majestic into Action. By H. 0. ARNOLD. 
FoRSTER, M.P. With Original Illustrations ©. 
W. H. Overend. 64. 


‘| SCARLET AND BLUE; or, Songs for Soldiers and | A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. By G. STEWART 


BOWLES. With a Preface by REAR ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, C.B., &¢. % 


BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. By IN DANGER’S HOUR; or, Stout Hearts and 


Stirring Deeds. With Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 1s. 8d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
a a ———— 











London: Printed by Love & WyMAn (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JOHN BAKER for the “SPECTATOR ” (Limited) at 
their Clfice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, February 17th, 1 
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